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OUR NOTE BOOK, 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
The attack and defence of long sermons in the papers is very 
amusing ; but it is a controversy which can never be settled, 
since it is a mere question of taste. One preacher, indeed, 
is found to say that “so much does he feel his responsibility 
in preaching that he hardly regards the things temporal in con- 
nection with it, such as its duration” (which reminds one of 
the viviszetioniss who, when asked what he thought of the 
tortures he inflicted on dumb animals, said he never thought 
about them); but as a general rule the matter depends upon 
the congregations. Some like long sermons and some like 
short ones. Bishop Andrews complains that in his day there 
was a raze for sermons. “ Ilearing of the Word is grown 
into such reynest that it has got the start of all the rest of 
our church service. ... For proof whereof take this very 
place [his church], which now you see well replenished, 
whereas come at any other part of the service, you shall 
find it in a manner desolate.” It is not often one finds a 
preacher thus inveighing against the popularity of his own 
sermons. ILe was so modest about his naturai gift in this way 
that he said: “When I preach twice a day at St. Giles’ I 
prate once.” 


The Welsh take a marvellous delight in long discourses. 
Tt is Wesley (1 think} who gives an account of a certain 
quarterly meeting at Carnarvon, where, in the depth of 
winter, the preacher stood on a stage in the middle of the 
town, and such of the congregation as could not be accommo- 
dated at the windows “endured the inclemency of the 
weather for seven hours to hear the word of life.” The 
preaching took place again at midnight, “ where the stillness 
of the evening, the darkness of the sky, and lights interspersed 
with so many thousand faces lifted up towards us, eagerly 
catching the word, was one of the most pleasing sights my 
eyes ever beheld.” 


Oa the other hand, Fuller observes that “in extemporary 
prayer what men most admire, God least regardeth—namely, 
the volubility of the tongue.” One of the most humorous 
stories of tediousness in the pulpit’ comes from Italy. <A 
preacuer, in pronouncing a panegyric on his favourite saint, 
exhausted both himself and his hearers. He compared him 
with all the celestial hierarchy, and could find no place 
honourable enough for him, while his long paragraphs of 
praise were always closed with the exclamation, “ Where shall 
we place this great patriarch?” At last an auditor, who had 
loss all patience, rose and said, “ Since you are so puzzled, he 
my have my place, for I’m going.” 


People who are in love with life—the mere living—and 
cling to it under circumstances however deplorable, had better 
go to Norway and stop there. They will stop there longer 
than in any other place on this planet, if the tables of mortality 
published by the Norwegian Bureau are trustworthy. It 
claims that its people are, by 17 per cent, “ longer-lived 
than any other under the sun ”—though, indeed, there is very 
little sun in Norway. The nation, like the Swedes its neigh- 
bours, is respectable but commonplace, and vegetates rather 
than exists. It would be rade to say that there is little differ- 
ence between a Swede and a turnip, but the life of these 
northern nations is torpid. ‘To some persons. a family in the 
county, who have been established there for generations, 
though none of its members have ever distinguished them- 
selves in the least, seems admirable merely for sticking to the 
soil; and the same thing holds good of longevity, but there is 
nothing really in it. Who wants to die—and much mors to 
live—at ninety-nine in Norway? 


If there were any dob of the fact that “the Land” is 
having a bad time of it, proof would be found in the excuses 
made the other day in the court of the Lord Chief Justice by 
gentlemen called upon to serve the office of Uigh Sheriff. 
Neyer his the * pricking of the Sheriffs” given them so much 
prin. It is not so long ago that the honour of being “ the 
first gentleman in the county” was sought for greedily. “If 
anyone over the age of fifteen, and being under the degree of 
a peer, refuse to attend him under due warning, the offender 
incurs fiae or imprisonment.’ This seems, for one thing, to 
give his Worship a great choice of female society, and he has 
also the power of summoning the posse comitatus—i.e. every- 
body in the county. He has the honour of entertaining the 
Judges, and riding with them in the same coach. But, 
alas! all this costs money, and our country gentlemen 
have none of it to spare. When a man is made a 
Sheriff in Scotland he has never been known to object 
to it—partly, no doubt, from the national patriotism, 
but also because a goodly salary is attached to the office. 
In Hogland it is all praise and no pudding —and the 
praise costs so much. In the present case, some of (what used 
to be) the candidates for the office actually employed counsel 
to show cause why their names should be scruck out; others 
made personal excuses more extraordinary than those of the 
guests bidden to the Eastern feast: one “ hud disease of the 
nerves, and would have to lie on his back all the winter” ; 
another objected upon the apparently reasonable ground that 
“he hadn't an acre of land in the county” ; another “lived 
two hundred miles away, and was sever.'; -three years of age” ; 
but most of them frankly confessed (tat they had no money 
to support the office—one of them even stating that owing to 
the depression of agr’culture and the decline of prices “he 
had last year only derived 3s. Gd. from his estate.” I suppose 
it would be wrong to propose it, but, considering how many 


‘wealthy persons nob belonging to county society would give ~ 


their ears to be High Sheriffs, it seems a pity that the office 
snould not be put up to auction, the proceeds in each case 
being awarded to the gentlemen who have declined the honour. 


There seems, unhappily, little doubt that, the taste for 
prize-fighting is reviving in England, and among the same 


classes—the dregs of the aristocracy, and the scum of the 
middle class. A curious exvmple of how the latter amuse 
themselyes may be read in the police reports of last week. 
After a public glove-fight, a number of spectators adjourn to 
a café, where one of them, “wearing a great deal of stage 
jewellery,” tells the others to consider themselves his guests, 
and “ orders eighteen bottles of champagne and thirty-six 
cigars for their refreshment.” Then the prize-ring is made 
the topic of conversation, and a “ well-known bruiser” illus- 
trates his art by knocking somebody's teeth out. This is very 
much the same sort of thing that went on in the Haymarket 
every night a hundred years ago. It is quite possible, in the 
present plethoric state of the professions, that the art of self- 
defence may presently have its teachers as in the old days: if 
so, the first advertisement of “The British School of Boxing,” 
instituted by Broughton, may give some useful hints. “ Mr. 
Broughton proposes, with proper assistance, to open anacademy 
at his house in the Haymarket for the instruction of those who 
are willing to be initiated in the majesty of boxing, where the 
whole theory and practice of that truly British art, with all the 
various stops, blows, cross buttocks and incidents to the com- 
batants will be fully taught and explained ; and that persons 
of quality and distinction may not be debarred from entering 
into a course of these lectures, they will be given with the 
utmost tenderness and regard to the delicacy of the frame and 
constitution of the pupil, for which reason mufiles [i.e. boxing- 
gloves] are provided that will effectually secure them from 
the inconvenience of black eyes, broken jaws, and bloody 
noses.” 


“The Ring ” was popular at that date, of course, but never 
in the universal sense in which the Turf is at present popular : 
it was chiefly maintained by patrons (such as the Duke of 
Cumberland) who (says a writer of the time) drew in their 
train numbers of those weak-minded persons, with more 
money than brains, always found ready to mix with the 
nobility. 

Among the odd letters that have already reached the new 
Lord Mayor’s hands is one, we are told, from a gentleman who 
proposes for a consideration to write his speeches for him 
during his year of office. Sir Henry, it is added, having tried 
his ’prentice hand at the banquet on the 9th, and “ finding he 
got on pretty well,” intends to be his own orator. For my 
part, were I in his Lordship’s place, I would rather have dis- 
pensed with my postillion (the one in gold who stands behind 
my chair), and even my sword-bearer, than with the services 
of this convenient gentleman, It is nob every person in 
authority who can express himself with eloquence at short 
notice like our own Queen Bess, who, after rating the Polish 
Ambassador in a dead language, exclaimed to her attendants 
with justifiable pride, “’S death, my Lords, I have been obliged 
this day to scour up my old Latin.” Sir Boyle Roche, who had 
an excellent memory, had his Parliamentary speeches written 
for him by Mr. Edward Cooke. On one occasion, however, 
that gentleman had neglected his work, and Sir Boyle, 
passionately desirous to address the House, but with 
nothing to say, was at his wits’ end. Serjeant Stanley was 
of the same politics as himself, but composed his speeches out 
of whathad fallen from other members in the course of the 
debate, which he wrote out and committed to memory. He 
dropped from his pocket the oration he proposed to give to the 
House in the small hours, and Sir Boyle picked it up in the 
coffee-room. ‘ The very thing for me,” he said, and in half 
an hour had mastered it and delivered it. Returning to the 
coffee-room, where the Serjeant was still seeking for the MS., 
he placed it in his hand. “Here’s your speech again, 
Stanley, and I thank you kindly for the loan of it: it isn’t a 
pin the worse for wear, and you can speak it again as soon as 
you please.” A considerable majority of the human race 
cannot, thank Heaven! make a speezh at all. The best advice 
for those who, though unfitted for eloquence, can manage to 
get along, is always to “keep a gallop for the avenue ”—‘o 
cling, at least, to their peroration: the observance of that 
golden rule, with the substitution of “the present occasion ” for 
“now,” ought to see them through it. 


The news from Berlin ofa brother and sister being * attacked 
by somnolency ” should not be unwelcome. It once morerecalls 
to us the existence of a very worthy class, the somnambulists, 
who in these days have been almost forgotten. When we 
see a gentleman “ willing” another a hundred miles away to 
leave off stimulants, or to kill his grandmother, according to 
the willer’s taste and fancy, the simple exhibitions with which 
the mere sleep-walker can favour us have comparatively small 
attractions. In less scientific times, I can remember, when his 
walking in his night-gown down the public thoroughfares, 
his sitting with apparent indifference on high walls 
with broken glass upon them, his dropping from windows 
three storeys high upon the pavement, and rubbing only 
his eyes when he was picked up unhurt, gave great 
public satisfaction; but, though he doubtless continues to 
perform these feats, they win no attention. At one time 
somnambulism was not only highly thonght of, but had a 
literature of its own. Everyone is acquainted, for example, 
with that limited company (just seven) of Christian persons 
at Ephesus who slept most conveniently for 196 years, “ until 
the persecutions ceased,” when they rejoined society so ignorant 
of recent events, and “ with moneys in their pocket of so ancient 
a stamp,” that it awakened suspicion of what had actually 
occurred to them. It must be confessed there was a sameness 
about these stories of somnolency, and in the present very 
creditable attempt to revive an interest in the subject one is 
glad to find that novelties have been introduced, ‘The Berlin 
boy and girl fall into a state of coma—not only in school 
(which is natural enough) but at play—quite suddenly and 
both together. They do not even finish their sentences, but 
after hours of sleep conclude them to the admiration of a.new 
audience, who can't conceive what they are talking about. 
Their peculiarity appears to have no connection—as in the case 
of Mr, Wardle’s page—with high feeding. 


isa work of merit in the sculptor’s art. 
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The proving of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s will shows how little 
truth there is in the stories of the -prosperity of novelists as 
compared with the followers of other professions, If, after 
the death of Dickens, Collins was not the most popular author 
in England, he was in the very first rank as regards popularity ; 
and a similar position in the Church, at the Bar, or in Medi. 
cine would have given him a yearly income equal to the whole 
fortune left behind him. Itis true that in one solitary instanee 
he received £5000 for a novel; but that is what every Judge 
and every Bishop get every year (with a pension when they 
retire) ; and he took far longer than twelve months to write it 
and hadno pension. There is no shadow of pretence for accus. 
ing him of extravagance, and yet the fact remains that this 
popular writer left but £10,000 behind him. It is, perhaps 
all for the best that men of letters should be ill rewarded sa 
regards money’; or it is possible that their calling bestows on 
thom advantages that compensate them for indifferent pay ; 
but it is, at all events, about time that the popular error that 
they are well remunerated should be exploded for good ang 
all. That it still prevails, even in America, which doesn’t 
pretend to have any share in making English authors rich, ig 
clear, because they are perpetually getting prospectuses of 
investments from that country : one lies before me now from 
“The Mortgage Bank and Investment Company, Fargo, North 
Dakota,” for which (since it came ina closed envelope and I 
thought it conscience money) I have just paid fifteenpence for 
insufficient postage. 


The annual distribution of Prizes for Virtue, awarded hy 
the French Academy, has just taken place in Paris. There jg 
nothing of the kind, so far as I know (and if there wore I 
surely show'd know), in this country ; but in France it is satis. 
factory to learn, judging by the increase of these prizes, that 
people are getting more and more virtuous every day. Still, 
though their deeds, as the presiding Bishop observed, read like 
passages from the “Lives of the Saints,” their words in 
acknowledgement of the gratuities in question have rather an 
excess of humility. A widow who has given away all she 
had in the world (which was much more than a mite) to 
to the poor exclaims on receiving £20 from the Academy, “I 
am too happy on earth, and made too much of ; Iam afraid 
this will stand recorded against me up there.” Whereupon 
Monsignor the Bishop, we are told, “reassured her.” Now, if 
the widow thought so highly of the Academy because it relieved 
her penniless state by giving her £20, it is difficult to conceive 
how she could Wave ignored her own benevolence, which had 
given away £200 in the same fashion, and thereby reduced her 
to destitution. Again, a little girl who supports her family 
by laundry work, being asked how she contrives to carry on 
her back such enormous bundles of clothes to the municipal 
washhouse, replies that “she derives her strength from the 
religious principles which her parents had inculcated in ler 
at an early age.” Monsignor the Bishop regrets that the 
Academy awards no prizes to foreigners, “since virtue is of 
every clime,” but, so far as England is concerned, it strikes 
one as not to be deplored. ‘There is something theatrical 
and unreal both in the distributors and the recipients of these 
Prizes of Virtue. 


THE COURT. 

Divine service was conducted at Balmoral Castle on Sunday 
morning, Noy. 17, by the Rev. H. R. Story, D.D., in the pre- 
sence of the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the Royal house- 
hold. Dr. Story had the honour of dining with the Queen. 
The Royal visit.to Balmoral has been brought to a close. 
Her Majesty has sent a message of condolence to the widow 
of Mr. Joseph Watson, who for half a century held the post of 
assistant librarian at Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince George, and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud returned to London from Paris 
early on the morning of Noy. 18, reaching Charing-cross ab 
about twenty minutes to five. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Fife, and the Duke of Fife visited the Prince and Princess and 
remained to luncheon. The Duke of Cambridge also visited 
their Royal Highnesses. During the day the Prince of Wales 
called upon the Duke of Cambridge, prior to the departure of 
the Commander-in-Chief on his visit to the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, at Bridge Castle. On the 19th. the Prince and 
Princess and Prince George visited the Lyceum Theatre. In 
memory of the Emperor Frederick the Prince has had a tablet 
bearing a medallion portrait executed for Sandringham Church, 
Norfolk. he work, which was sculptured by Sir Tidgar 
Boehm, is similar to the memorials of the late Princess Alice 
(Grand Duchess of Hesse) and the Duke of Albany. 


Her Majesty’s ship Egeria has just completed a cruise in 
the Pacific, in the course of which the commander formally 
declared the protectorate of Great Britain over the Phoenix 
and Union groups of islands. 

Mr. J. P. Mendoza has recently published a particularly 
beautiful mezzotint engraving by Mr. Thomas G. Appleton, 
after the famous picture “Innocence” by Greuze. It is a 
truly exquisite example of the engraver’s art, and the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of other plates by the same hand will he 
eagerly awaited by the art-loving public. 

The final competition of the season for the honour of 
champion rifle-shot and attendant gold badge of the City 
of London Rifle Association was held on Noy. 16 at the 
Rainham Ranges, Essex, when, after a tie between Corporal 
Elkington and Private Bond was shot off, each competitor 
standing with 183 points, Private Bond was adjudged ‘the 
winner by the narrow majority of one point, Corporal Eking- 
ton having failed to find the target in his last shot. 

The memorial of the late Mr. Henry Richard, MP. over 
his grave in Abney-park Cemetery, was unveiled on Friday, 
Noy. 15, by Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., in the presence of Mrs. 
Richard and family, the Memorial Committee, and an assembly 
of about a thousand persons. ‘he sculptor of this monument 
is Mr. E. J. Physick. Its character is Gothic. The central 
part is composed of Sicilian marble, richly carved, with eight 
beautiful receding panels, raised upon massive Gothic sub- 
plinths; around this are eight polished red granite columns, 
with richly carved foliated caps and bases, supporting ® 
Gothic pediment which rises to a height of nearly ten feet. 
In the front, next the roadway, isa white marble medallion, 
on which Mr. Physick has modelled, in bold relief, a lifelike 
portrait of the late Mr. Henry Richard. The likeness is me 
sidered by the family as the best which has been done, and i 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their children Prin- 
cesses Victoria and Maud and Prince George, arrived in Paris 
on the morning of Nov. 15. Their Royal Highnesses, who 
travelled in the strictest incognito, drove straight to the 
Hotel Bristol. Immediately after breakfast the Prince cof 
Wales and his son called on the President of the Republic, 
and also paid a visit to Lord and Lady Lytton at the British 
Embassy. In the afternoon M. Carnot returned the Prince's 
visit. ‘The Royal family went ia the evening to the Gymnase 
Theatre, to see M. Daudet’s new play, “ La Lutte pour la Vie.” 
President and Madame Carnot called at the Hotel Bristol on 
the 16th, to pay a visit to the Prince and Princess, but, as 
their Royal Highnesses had had no intimation of their inten- 
tion, they were out. The Prince of Wales and Prince George 
paid a visit to the studio of the painter M. d’Epinay, while 
the Princess and her daughters went to the Bois de Boulogne. 
In the evening the Royal party witnessed the performance at 
the Thédtre des Variétés. The Prince and Princess, accom- 
panied by Princesses Victoria and Mand and Prince George, 
and attended by Colonel Ellis and Miss Knollys, lunched on 
Sunday, the 17th, at the British Embassy. Sir Charles Wyke, 
Count and Countess Miinster, Count Kinsky, and the personnel 
of the Embassy were invited to meet them. In the morning 
their Royal Highnesses made the ascent of the Hiffel Tower, 
over which they were shown by M. Liffel and his son-in-law, 
M. Salles. In the afternoon they drove in’ the Bois de Bon- 
logne. Their Royal Ilighnesses afterwards dined at the I6tel 
Bristcl, and left for London by special train at 8.30 in the 
evening.—In the Chamber, on the 16th, M. Floquet was elected 
President for the Session by 384 votes,and MM. De Mahy, 
Develle, Casimir-Périer, and Peytral, all Republicans, were 
elected the four Vice-Presidents. The first division in the 
new Chamber was taken on the 19th. It was upon a motion 
for the consideration of a Bill to promote the Revision of the 
Conssitution, which was defeated by 345 to 123. A Ministerial 
Declaration was read, in which the Government stated it 
would be their absorbing care to satisfy the wish of 
France, as expressed by the elections, to enter upon “an era 
of appeasement and labour.”—The Virtue Prizes, eighty-six 
in number, were announced at the Academy on the 14th, 
the address being delivered by Bishop Perrand, of Autun. 


The meeting of the German Lmperor and Empress with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, which took place at Innsbruck 
on Nov. 14, was extremely cordial. On the morning of the 
15th the Emperor and Empress arrived at the Wild Park 
Station, Potsdam, on their return from their visit to the East. 
Their Majesties, who were met at the station by Princess 
Trederick Leopold and several of the Emperor’s Aides-de-Camp, 
drove at once to the New Palace, where they were welcomed 
with delight by their five little sons. Next day the Emperor, 
who gave audience to Counts Waldersee and Bismarck at 
Potsdam, afterwards drove, accompanied by the Empress and 
Prince and Princess Leopold, to the Protestant and then to 
the Catholic Church, in order to attend the swearing in of the 
antimn recruits.—The Empress Frederick started on the 14th 
by train from Athens for Corinth on a tour, during which she 
intends to visit the sites and relics of ancient Tirysis and 
Mycense. cr Majesty is accompanied by her daughters and 
a small suite, inelnding her Court Marshal, Lady-in-Waiting, 
and an Aide-de-Camp.—The Japanese Prince and Princess 
Avisugava Takehito, who are travelling with a numerous 
suite, but incognito as Count and Countess Sava, were received, 
in the Emperor’s name, by Chamberlain Von Mohl, at the 
Berlin station on the 15th, and conducted in Court carriages 
to the Hotel Royal. The Prince, who is an adopted son.of the 
Emperor of Japan, is Captain of a Japanese corvette, and 
intends spending some time in Germany in studying naval 
affairs. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, after taking leave of the 
German Emperor at Rosenheim, returned to Vienna on the 15th, 
a again in the evening for his chateau at G6d6llé, near 

esth. 


Queen Amelia of Portugal gave birth toa son on Nov. 15. 
Tfer Majesty and the infant Prince are both doing well. ‘The 
preliminary ceremony of baptism was performed in the 
afternoon by Cardinal Neto, Patriarch of Lisbon, the young 
Prince receiving the name of Manuel. The sponsors were 
Queen Maria Pia and the Comte de Paris, the latter being 
represented by the Duke of Oporto. 


On Noy. 18 the International Conference for the suppression 
of the slave trade assembled at Brussels, and Prince de Chimay, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, welcomed the Plenipotentiaries 
in the name of the King. 


Irom Cairo it is announced that the Egyptian Budget for 
1399, after remitting taxation to the amount of £100,000, 
which will afford relief to hundreds of thousands of the 
pooress classes, shows a handsome surplus. At the same 
time the vote for education isincreased. ‘The financial scheme 
has been received with general approval. 


_ President Harrison was one of the guests at the banquet 
given at Washington, on Nov. 13, in honour of the opening o! 
tho new Roman Catholic University. 


A revolution has broken out in Brazil, some particuiars of 
which are given on another page. 


The Duke of Connaught, at Poona on Nov 14, inspected the 
28th Pioneers, previous to their departure for the Chin States. 
His Royal Highness addressed the officers and men in Hindu- 
Stani. praising the bravery which they had displayed during 
the Afghan and Suakin Campaigns. and concluding by wishing 
them snecess. ‘he Simes of India announces that Major- 
General Sir George Greaves will succeed his Royal Highness 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army in March next.— 
Prinee Albert Victor on the 15th arrived at Hyderabad, and 
was welcomtd with great enthusiasm by the people. He 
paid visits to the Nizam and Sir Salar Jung, and inspected 
his Highness’s horses and jewels. His Royal Highness, 
after dining privately, attended a grand ‘ball at the 
British Residency given in honour of his visit. On the 16th 
the Prince took part in a cheetah-hunt, and afterwards had 
Some buck- and snipe-shooting. Excellent sport was obtained, 
his Royal Hichness being very successful. ‘The Prince break- 
fasted with Sir Asman Jah, the Nizam’s Prime Minister, and 
Was entertained at a banquet by the Nizam, who declared his 
loyalty and devotion to the British Crown. ‘The city was 
illuminated in the evening, and the Prince, on driving through 
the streets, met with an enthusiastic reception. On the 17th 
his Royal Highness dined with the 7th Hussars, and subse- 


quently started for Madras, arriving there on the morning of 
the 19th, 


The New South Wales Parliament has recently authorised 
the construction of extensive sewerage works in that colony, 
and the Government are about to proceed with the sewerage 
of the western suburbs of Sydney, at an estimated cost. of 
£1,817,896, and with the sewerage of St. Leonards and other 
boroughs at North Shore, at a cost of £106,000; and with that 
of the borough of Manly, at a cost of £34,000. The population 
of Sydney and suburbs now amounts to 400,000. 


THE REGIMENTAL PET DEER “BILLY.” 
The officers and men of the Ist Battalion of the 14th (Prinee 
of Wales's Own) West Yorkshire Regiment are mourning the 
death of a favourite comrade, who deserves an obituary notice 
aud portrait. This fine specimen of Indian deer was presented 
to the regiment in November 1878, at Ranikhet, by the Rajah 
of Kashipur. For some years * Billy” used to march at the 
head of the regiment in charge of two drummer boys. At 
tennis-parties, cricket-matches, and other festive meetings he 
was always to be found in the vicinity of the officers’ marquee. 
As he had a great liking for sugar, “ Billy ” was apt on these 
oceasions to make himself rather a nuisance, for, in quest of his 
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“ BILLY,’ THE PET DEER OF THE 147TH (PRINCE 
OF WALES’S OWN) REGIMENT, 


lump of sugar, he would upset anything which lay in his way ; 
and he was obstinate at times, when he would get himself 
entangled in the tennis-net, or in tent‘ropes, and nothing would 
move him. He would frequently “run a-mueck” when annoyed, 
and great would be the consternation of the children. How- 
ever, “Billy ” never did anyone any serious injury. Of late, 
being in failing health, his appearances on parade have been 
less frequent. At the beginning of October poor “ Billy” got an 
injury to his spine; and, after a few days of intense suffering, 
the order for his death was most reluctantly given. His 
keeper was inconsolable, and vowed vengeance on the perpe- 
trator of the_horrid deed, as it was found “ Billy's” back had 
been broken by a blow. A stone at the Qld Barracks, Fermoy, 
marks his last resting-place, with this inscription : “ Billy 
served in 14th Regiment—Noy. 1878 to Oct. 1889.” 


STATUE OF. WILLIAM IIL, AT BELFAST. 
The Irish Protestants of Ulster have commemorated the 
bi-centenary of the Revolution of 1688, or the subsequent re- 
conquest of Ireland, by erecting a statue of King William III. 
in Carlisle-circus, Belfast, which was unveiled on Saturday, 
Noy. 16, under the auspices of the Belfast Grand Lodge of 
Orangemen, by their Grand Master, Colonel E. G. Saunderson, 
M.P. for the Northern Division of the county of Armagh. 


STATUE OF KING WILLIAM III., AT BELFAST. 


There was a procession of district lodges of the town and 
neighbouring counties, which marched from the Orange Hall, 
through Clifton-street, Donegal-street, York-street, Shire- 
road, Skegoniel-avenue, Antrim-road, and Duncairn-street, to 
Carlisle-circus. Assembling there at two o'clock, the cere- 
mony was performed, the bands played the tune of “The 
Boyne Water,” and the Rey. Dr. R. Kane delivered an oration, 
after which the National Anthem was sung. Happily, there 
was no breach of the peace. We give an Illustration of the 
statue, which is of bronze ; Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, is the 
sculptor. 


A game called “Switchback Skittles” has been brought 
out by Messrs. Burroughes and Watts, of billiard-table fame. 
Tt is both scientific and amusing, and can be placed on any 
table. Several games can be played upon the board, and it is 
likely to be one of the most popular games of the season. . 


647 
THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


The three Judges—Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, and 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith—appointed by a special Act of 

Parliament to investigate and report on the “charges and 

allegations” made by the 7mes newspaper against Mr. C. S. 

Parnell, M.P., and other Irish members of the House of 

Commons associated with the Irish Land League and the 

Trish National League, held the 125th sitting of their Court on 

Tuesday, Nov. 19, at the Royal Courts of Justice. All the evi- 
dence produced on both sides haying been concluded some time 
before, and speeches having been delivered by Sir Charles Russell, 
Q.C., M.P.,in defence of Mr. Parnell and mostof his colleagues, 
and by Mr. Michael Davitt and others who preferred to speak 
for themselves, the reply on the part of the Zimes was com- 
menced on Thursday, Oct. 31, by Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P., 
who was second to the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, 
Q.C., M.P., as counsel in support of the “charges and allega- 
tions.” Sir Henry James continued his speech next day, and 
three days of the following week, the Court then adjourning 
over Friday and Saturday, to meet again on Tuesday, Nov. 5 ; he 
spoke during three days of that week, and resumed his address 
in the week ensuing, but showed symptoms of physical exhaus- 
tion, the strain having been even greater than that which Sir 
Charles Russell or Mr. Davitt underwent, on account of the 
more numerous extracts which the 7%mes counsel had intro- 
duced. It was expected that the speech would occupy one or 
two days more. It is understood that Sir Henry James will 
follow the example of Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Davitt, and 
publish the speech in book form. 


THE LATE REV: EDWIN HATCH,. D.D. 
This eminent theological student, who died on Noy. 10, was 
during the last five years Reader in Weclesiastical History at 
Oxford. Dr. Hatch was in the fifty-fifth year of hisage. He 
was educated at King Wdward’s School, Birmingham, and as 
a scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, took a second class 
in Classics in 1857, and obtained the Ellerton Prize in 1858. 
After a residence in Canada as professor and head of a college, 
he returned to Oxford in 1867, and became Vice-Principal of 
St. Mary Hall until four years ago. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on two unfinished works—the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1887, on the connection of Greek Philosophy with 
Early Christianity, and a Concordance to the Septuagint. His 
other writings are the Bampton Lectures delivered in 1880, 
translated into German by Professor Harnaek ; and a volume 
of essays on Biblical Greek ; also many articles in reviews, 
magazines, and dictionaries. A few months ago he gave an 
address, by request, to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. C. Gillman, 
Oxford, 


THE HONG-KONG WATERWORKS. 

The city of Victoria, Hong-Kong, a great commercial port and 
naval and military station of the British Empire, is situated 
on the south side of a magnificent harbour in that island, 
separated by a narrow strait from the mainland coast of 
China, and nearly oppositethe entrance to the Canton River. 
The island is mountainous, affording not much land for profit- 
able cultivation. ‘The city, partly built on the steep and 
rocky slopes of the northern hills, is pleasant in aspect, with 
good streets and fine public edifices, avenues of banyan-trees, 
and fair public gardens. Its climate, hot and moist, except 
in winter, is not considered salubrious. The population ex- 
ceeds 40,000, of whom about three thousand are Europeans, 
not including the garrison. ‘They will derive much benefit 
from the new waterworks, situated at ‘lytam, in the centre of 
the small island, and completed this year, having been begun 
in 1883. At Tytam, ina narrow valley amid the mountains, 
a reservoir, or artificial lake, thirty acres in area, with 
a maximum depth of 105 ft., containing 300 million gallons 
of pure still water, has been formed by constructing a 
dam of solid masonry, as shown in our Illustration. It is con; 
nected with the town by an aqueduct, with a tunnel, 7300 ft. 
long, beneath the mountain ; the Conduit-road, from the mouth 
of this tunnel to the city, is three miles and a half long ; a 
view of this road, from the anchorage for ships of war in the 
harbour, is also presented. At the end of the Conduit-road are 
six filter-beds for the water brought through the tunnel, and a 
service-tank, which holds a week's supply of water for the 
townspeople. The engineer of these works is Mr. James 
Orange, whose designs were prepared in 1883 under the supcr- 
vision of Mr. J. M. Price, then Surveyor-General of the Colony 
of Hong-Kong. Our Illustrations are from Sketches by Mr. 
Rt. Barff, of Hong-Kong. 


We have received from Mess:s. Sock] and Nathan, fine-art 
publishers, of Jewin-crescent, 1 few samples of their tastefully 
got-up illustrated booklets and society portraits, water-colour 
drawings. 

Much sympathy is felt for Signor Bevignani (the esteemcd 
operatic conductor) in the recent loss sustained by him in the 
death of his wife, who was a niece of the eminent prima 
donna the late Malle. Titiens. Ancther case for condolence 
is that of the death of the youngest daughter of Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz, the well-known pianist and conductor. 

The congregation and parishioners of Christ Church, North 
Prixton, have presented to their Vicar, the Rev. Canon J. 
McConnel Hussey, D.D., Rural Dean of Kennington, with an 
address, accompanied by a purse of £370, on his attaining seventy 
years of age and completing thirty-five years’ faithful service 
as Vicar. Mis sister, Miss Moffatt, has been presented with a 
library table and easy-chair. 

A complimentary benefit concert was given at Covyent- 
Garden Theatre on Nov. 16, in tribute to Mr. Gwyilym Crowe 
(for many seasons the efficient conductor of Mr. Freeman 
‘Thomas's Promenade Concerts). ‘The programme on the occa- 
sion referred to included the co-operation of the fine orchestra 
and military bands, and some eminent solo vocalists and 
instrumentalists—the selection of music comprising many 
pieces that have proved attractive features in the past series of 
concerts, 

Baroness Burdett-Contts makes an urgent appeal on behalf 
of the London Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. She 
says: “ We have somewhat less than £100 in hand to assist 
the sixty-five dining-rooms connected with our society. During 
the winter season of 1888-9 the society provided 367,679 
dinners, and made grants to different dining-rooms to the 
amount of £1796 6s. 10d., while £760 16s. 10d. was contributed 
by the children’s pence. ‘lhe average cost of the nourishing 
and well-cooked dinners was under 3d. cach, We estimate 
that one hundred dinners can be provided by every £1 sub- 
scribed. This is laid out to the best possible advantage.” 
Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the treasurers, 
Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall-mall Bast, and Mr. W. Fuller, Stoughton 
Grange, Stoke, Guildford ; by the secretary, Mr. If. Morton Carr, 
89, St. George’s-square, S.W.; or by the bankers, Messrs. 
Barelay, Bevan, ‘Tritton, Ransom, Louverie, and Co., 1, Pall- 
mall East, London. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. 


Startling news from South America has reached us by tele- 
graph : it is that of the sudden downfall of the last Monarchy 
existing on the Western Continent—saving the dependence of 
the Canadian Dominion on the British Empire—the transform- 
ation of Brazil, an apparently tranquil and prosperous State 
under the mild constitutional reign of the old Portuguese 
dynasty, into a Federal Republic, probably similar to these 
of the Spanish-American nations; but, happily, without any 
prospect of foreign intervention, as no European Sovereignty 
can pretend to be injured by this important event. 

Brazil was discovered by a Portuguese navigator at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century—was allotted to the 
dominions of the Kingdom of Portugal by the famous Papal 
decree which divided the continent of the New World, cast 
and west of a certain line of longitude, between Portugal and 
Spain—and became a Portuguese colony about the time of the 
Spanish Conqnest of Peru. In 1808, when Napoleon had 
despoiled the King of Portugal of his home dominion, his 
Majesty and the Royal family of Braganza emigrated to 
Brazil. The Colony was raised to the rank of a kingdom, and 
in 1822, when Spain and Portugal were again threatened with 
French interference, Brazil claimed her independence under 
Dom Pedro I., the legitimate heir to the Monarchy, who 
renounced his succession to the throne in Europe; while the 
Spanish colonies became Republics, and maintained a severe 
struggle for their political freedom. Dom Pedro gave a liberal 
constitution to the Brazilians in 1824, procured the formal 
recognition of their independence in the following year, and 
reigned with the title of Emperor. in which he was succeeded, 
in 1831, by his son, the Emperor Pedro II., born Dee. 2, 1825, 
and declared of age in 1340. This Emperor married, in 1843, 
a daughter of the late King Francis I. of Naples, and has a 
daughter, married to the Vrench Orleans Prince the Comte 
@Eu, son of the Duke de Nemours: their son, Prince Pedro, 
who would be heir to the throne, is under age. 

The Brazilian dominions are of vast territorial extent, nearly 
2700 miles in length from north to south, and almost as much 
in extreme breadth, with an Atlantic coast-line of nearly 4000 
miles. The total area of the country is nearly three and a 
quarter million square miles, greater than European Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, and Greece together. On its northern boundary 
lie the Guianas (French, Dutch, and British), Venezuela, and 
part of Colombia. On the western border, shutting 
Brazil out from the Pacific, are Eenador, part of Peru, 
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CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The new buildings of this college were opened on Saturday, 
Nov. 16, by Lord Hartington, representing his father. the 
Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. These buildings, of red brick dressed with stone, 
were designed by Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope, and 
constructed, at a cost of about £6500, by Messrs. Claridge 
and Bloxam of Banbury. ‘They have an entrance-hall and 
porter’s lodge, communicating with the several blocks by 
a colonnade, with open pointed arches and a court to 
the left, bounded on the other side by the hall. At the end 
of this conrt runs a passage with arched grills, into which 
open on the left the hall, on the right the kitehens. ‘The 
hall, 81 ft. long by 43 ft. wide, is of red brick. interior and 
exterior. ‘The floor has a dais at the south end. ‘The walls. to 
the height of 6 ft., are panelled with American walnut. ‘The 
roof is pitch pine, with a fléche for purposes of ventilation, 
the top 95 ft. from the ground. It is lighted by two large 
windows and one rose-window at the south end, smaller 
windows on each side, and one rose-window to the north. At 
the north end of the hall isa gallery 9ft. wide. Opening out 
of the hall to the right is the combination-room, which opens 
into a court corresponding to that on the left of the entrance 
colonnade. On the opposite side of the arched passage are the 
kitchen, buttery, larders, seullery, store-rooms, and servants’ 
hall. Over the high table hangs a portrait of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Cavendish College was originally founded, on a proprictary 
basis, by the County College Association, Limited, with the 
objects of enabling students somewhat younger than ordinary 
undergraduates to pass through a University course and obtain 
a University degree; of training in the art of teaching those 
students who wish to become schoolmasters; and of securing 
the greatest possible economy in cost as well as in time. It 
was formally opened in 1876, but previous to that date 
students had been residing in a temporary college under the 
direction of the Rey. Prebendary Brereton, the chairman of 
directors of the association. At first the students of the 
college matriculated as non-collegiate students of the 
University, but in 1882 the college was recognised by 
grace of the Senate as a public hostel in the University, which 
gave the college a position in relation to its students and to 
the University similar to thatof the other colleges. The fands 
of the association were exhausted before the buildings were 


Bolivia, Paraguay, and a piece of the Argentine Re- ia 
public. Its small southern border separates it from | 
Uruguay. It borders on every State in South 
America except Chile. In 1879 the population was only 
10,000,000, but it has been greatly increased since by 
immigration. ‘The provinces of Brazilare twenty in 
number: Alto Amazonas, Grao Para, Maranhao, 
Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, 
Pernambuco, Alagoas, Serigpe, Aracaju, Bahia, 
Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paolo, Parana, 
Santa Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes, 
Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. Consular reports have 
spoken very highly of the prospects of some of those 
provinces. The principal productions of the country 
at present arecoffee and sugar, cotton, indiarubher, 
tobacco, cocoa, and hides and skins. ‘there is a 
comparatively small export of diamonds and gold. 
Coffee now forms three fourths of the Brazilian 
exports. The European and American capital in- 
vested in Brazil is very large. Railwaysand increased 
population are expected to do wonders for this vast 
country. The public debt is about one hundred 
millions sterling, half of which, probably, is held by 
English creditors. 

Our accounts of the revolution so easily effected 
at the capital, Rio de Janeiro, on Friday, Noy. 15, 
are necessarily brief and imperfect. It seems to 
have been managed by General Deodoro da Fonseca, 
Commander of the garrison, who, on the night before, 
distributed bodies of troops in every part of the city ; 
and in the morning, when Rio de Janeiro awoke, it 
was to listen to the Proclamation of the United 
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States of Brazil. The Emperor and the Imperial 
family were at the palace of Petropolis, and thither 
Fonseca, accompanied by Professor Constant and a 
deputation of officers, proceeded to inform Dom Pedro of 
his dethronement and of the Proclamation of the Republic. 
The Emperor, who was stpported by the Empress, the 
Crown Princess, her husband, and their three sons, received 
the deputation with composure. General Fonseca, who acted 
as spokesman, said that Brazil was advanced and civil- 
ised enough to dispense with the Monarchical form of 
Government. The country, while it was grateful to the 
Emperor for many useful and _ patriotic services, was 
firmly resolved for the future to recognise none but a 
Republican system of administration. Dom Pedro re- 
fused to sign a formal act of abdication, but, yielding to 
force, consented to leave the country without delay. ‘The 
Provisional Government offered him the sunr of half a million 
sterling, and a life-pension of £90,000 a year, as compensation 
for the loss of his throne. On Saturday night the Emperor 
and his family went on board the Brazilian gun-boat Para- 
hyba, which was still flying the Imperial flag. In the harbour 
the Parahyba transferred the Imperial party to the Alagoas. 
The latter vessel steamed out on Sunday in the forenoon. con- 
ala by the cruiser Riachuelo and the Parahyba, bound for 
isbon. 

The new flag of the United States of Brazil, which takes 
the place of the Imperial emblem with the crown and coffee- 
leaf, is composed of green-and-gold stripes. with a blue field, 
on which are emblazoned nineteen stars. It is hoisted every- 
where, and recognised in every province. The leaders of the 
Provisional Government are General Deodoro da Fonseca, the 
President ; Senhor Ruy Barboza, the Minister of Finance: and 
Senhor Bocayuva, a journalist, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The city of Rio de Janeiro, with its suburbs, has a popula- 
tion exceeding half a million. It is situated on the west side 
of a noble bay, seventeen miles long and eleven miles wide, 
overlooked and sheltered by several high mountains of singular 
form, called the Sugar-loaf, the Hunchback, the Topsail, and 
the ‘Iwo Brothers, rising to 2600ft.. while the more distant 
range of the Organ Mountains is 7000 ft. or 8000 ft. high. The 
slopes of these mountains are clad in the richest verdure, with 
plantations, parks, and well-cultivated fields. ‘There are 
several beautiful islands in the bay, which is usually calm and 
one of the best harbours in the world. ‘he streets of the 
town are mostly narrow. and the buildings not generally 
handsome, except the Bank of Brazil, the Hospital of the 
Misericordia, and a few private mansions. There is a great 
deal of commercial bustle, and much social activity. Lio 
possesses a flourishing University and Colleges, scientific and 
literary institutions, and public schools. ‘The suburbs, Bota- 
fogo, with its delightful Botanic Gardens, and Gloria, San 
Cristovao, where the Emperor had his town palace, and his 
more distant summer palace of Petropolis, are agreeable places. 
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As the approach of Christmas brings forth the sessonaljlo 
swarm of illustrated gift-books, Special Numbers of Leriod- 
icals, and illuminated cards for tokens of friendly personal 
remembrance, it is time for us to notice some of these pukdica. 
tions, with due recognition of their artistic or literary merits 
In the first place, however, we should mention seveial volumes 
of a superior class, in which standard works of interest are 
reprinted with the ornament of handsome typography and 
with accompanying designs worthy of the text and subjeos ; 
these books, although not peculiarly associated by their topics 
or style with the Christmas festivities, being often chosen for 
gifts towards the end of the year. 

The Paradise of Birds,’ a charming, playful lyrical ana 
dramatic poem by Mr. W. J. Courthope, appeared nearly twenty 
years ago ; but the elegant new edition, with illustrative draw. 
ings by Mr. Lancelot Speed, which Messrs. Hatchard of Picea. 
dilly have produced, will be received with fresh favour. The 
author, who has long since won high repute as an accom. 
plished literary scholar and critic, seems to have caught the 
strain of sportive musical mirth and amiable derision, in 
which Aristophanes made Attic fun of the popular incon- 
sistencies of the aneient Greek world. But Mr. Courthope, 
as an English nineteenth-century Conservative, finds plenty of 
matter for allusive satire in his imitation of the class al 
comedy. Its plan may be deemed to owe somewhat to “'The 
Clouds” as well as to ‘The Birds”; for it exhibits two adven- 
turous companions, Windbag and Maresnest, voyaging up the 
northern sky in search of an imagined Paradise, and arriving 
in the veritable Nephelococeygia, where sages of the feathered 
race instruct them how to shun the follicsand vices of mankind, 

“Tlowers of Paradise,” a new children’s gift-book, verses, 
music, and designs by Mr. Reginald Francis Hallward, is 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It is likely to take a 
prominent place, not only among books of the season, but as 
one of the many beautiful and artistic picture-books already 
well known to the public. Mr, Tallward’s designs are original 
as well as beautiful, and originality in such work has net been 
the gencral rule. The verses, too, are charming, and the music 
is appropriate; the whole book possesses a unity and com- 
pletencss only possible when artist, poet. and musician are in 
such close collaboration as in this case. We have seldom 
met with so striking a book of the kind: it will certainly 
gain a wide popularity, and will prove a most attractive 
Christmas gift, not only to the children for whose 
delight it has been so daintily decorated, but to their 
elders, whose more educated taste may enable them to 
appreciate good design and clever workmanship. 

“The Quiet Life,” a volume published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., exquisitely printed on tho 
finest thick vellum paper, and finely bound in 
crimson morocco leather with pretty gilt decoration, 
contains a few select passages from Enelish pocts, 
with prologue and epilogue by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
to which Mr. Hdwin Abbey and Mr. Alfred Parsons 
furnish numerons appropriate designs. A handsomer 
book can hardly be produced, nor one that belter 
commends the delights of tranquillity ina retircd and 
peaceful home. ‘ 

Messrs Hyre and Spottiswoode continue publish- 
ing the series of plates in which the text of ihe 
comical “ Ingoldsby Legends” is engraved in quaint 
letters, interleaved with Mr. Ernest Jessop’s clever 
drawings, frequently beantifnl as well as charac- 
teristic and humorous, and decorated in every page 
with charming artistic devices, aided by some partial 
colouring that enhances the effects of light and shade. 
A good example of this last-mentioned contrivance 
is the scene in “ Netley Abbey,” where the grace!ul 
seated figure of the imprisoned maiden, like a while 
statue amid surrounding darkness, is set off by the 
ruddy illumination of the outer arch and wall. Our 
old friend “The Jackdaw of Rheims,” with the 
splendid Cardinal Lord Archbishop in his scarlet 
robes, appears once more in another of these amusing 
publications. 

The classics of English literature are ever worthy 
both of scholarly and artistic efforts to reproduce 
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CENTRAL HALL, CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


finished ; but in 1887 the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. G. E. 
Foster came’ forward, the Duke contributing £5000 and Mr. 
Foster £5030 ; Mr. I. B. Foster gave £530, Lord Derby £500, 
and the generosity of other friends brought the total to about 
£15,000. The government of the college, which is now incor- 
porated as an educational institution under the Companies 
Acts, is vested in a council, which contains representatives of 
the Council of the Senate of the University and of the graduate 
members of the college. , 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 

Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) was present at St. Mary 
Abbott’s Church, Kensington, on Noy. 14, when the Rey. Charles 
Lowther Arnold, son of Lady Charlotte Arnold, and grandson 
of the third Lord Cholmondeley, was married to Miss Mary 
Tyler, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Alfred Tyler of 
Carshalton. The bride was given away by her brother, and 
attended by nine youthful bridesmaids and three pages. 

A marriage of some interest in literary circles took place 
on Noy. 4 at St. Michael's, Chester-square. between Mr. Archi- 
bald Grove, editor of the Mew Review, and Mrs. Edmund 
Gurney. Major Grove, the bridegroom’s brother, acted as the 
best man, and Mrs. Gurney’s mother gaye the bride away. 


General J. H. Wingfield has been selected for the Honorary 
Coloneley of the East Yorkshire Regiment. 

According to the Registrar-General’s return the deaths 
registered in London in the week ending Noy. 16 were 1451, 
being 238 below the average in the corresponding weeks of the 
last ten years. 


Mr. 8. B. Bristowe, Q.C., Judge of the Nottingham County 
Court, was shot when about to enter a train at the local rail- 
way station on Noy. 19 by a German named Arnemann, who 
has been an unsuccessful suitor in his Honour’s court. The 
bullet entered the back, just below the left shoulder blade, and 
Mr. Bristowe remains in a critical condition. Arnemann has 
been arrested. 

Sir Edward Guinness. the head of the great Irish firm of 
brewers, has placed in the hands of Lord Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, 
President of the Local Government Board, and Mr, Plunket, 
First Commissioner of Works, £250,000, to be held by them, in 
trust, for the erection of dwellings for the labouring poor. 
Of this amount £200,000 is to be expended in London, and 
£50,000 in Dublin. ‘The income derived from the rents of the 
houses, which are intended for people somewhat poorer than 
those who avail themselves of the existing artisans’ dwellings, 
is to be reinvezted with a view to the further development of 
the schemy. 


them with fresh aids and ornaments, which is 

accomplished, by one skilful hand, for Shakspcare’s 

tragedy of * Macbeth.” in a grand edition published 
by the Sampson Low firm ; Mr. J. Moyr Smith has written 
a learned critical introduction and instructive notes, and las 
also drawn some twenty illustrative etchings, which have a 
certain degree of merit. Antiquarian details are closely 
regarded, and the old spelling of the text is preserved. ‘lhe 
same publishers have issued an edition of Sheridan’s comedy 
“The Rivals,” with numerous very good illustrations by Mr. 
Trank H. Gregory, five of which are aquatint plates, and 
nearly forty drawings in black and white, making «as 
pleasant a book ascan be wished for on the drawing-room 
table. 

Fairy-tales and other writings addressed to youthful scnti- 
ment or fancy are not wanting at this season of the year. ‘Tlic 
productions of two members of the family of Sir Noel Paton, a 
well-known Scottish Artist, claim duc attention. Miss Mona 
Noel Paton’s “Two Old Tales Retold,” which are those of 
“Beauty and the Beast” and “Jack the Giant-killer,’ in 
simple and elegant prose, arc illustrated by Mr. Ilfubert 
Paton with drawings of considerable power, and the com- 
bination is so lively that Messrs. Banks and Co., the 
Edinburgh publishers, may expect a decided success. ‘Ihe 
same good reception doubtless awaits an original Fantasy 
by Miss Bthel Wilmot-Buxton, “Wee Folk, Good Tolk,” 
with illustrations by Florence Cooper (Sampson Low 
and Co.) ; also Lady Lindsay’s pleasing egsay “ About Robins.” 
with her selection of poetry on those familiar home birds, and 
her drawings, which are beautifully coloured (Routledge and 
Sons), while * The Demon Cat” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
which is a naval melodrama by Mr. C. W. Cole and Mr. W. 
Ralston, pictorially narrated, cannot fail to be welcomed as 
very good fun. . 

With “Holly Leaves,’ the Christmas issue of the, 
Lllustrated Sporting and Dramatie News, is presented a 


‘coloured reproduction of Sir J. E. Millais’ picture ‘“ The 


Ducklings,” which has won high favour. The literary contents 
are varied and entertaining. 

An artist calling himself “ Talberg,” whose pencil cleverly 
tells a droll * tale without words,’ exhibits a shooting 
adventure in one little book of sketches, and a fishing 
adventure in another, published by Messrs. Morison Brothers 
of Glasgow. oe 

The illustrated booklets and the Christmas and New Year's 
ecards produced by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, of Cole- 
man-street, are tasteful, pretty, and of great variety in device 
and decoration. It is said that a lucky gentleman has got 
legacy of £40,000 by sending one of these cards to his wealthy 
aunt. Messrs. Birn Brothers of Finsbury-street have also 
published a series of ‘ Christmas Home Welcomes,” of elegant 
pattern, with “frosted” wintry ornament, but likely to he 
warmly received. 
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OBITUARY. 
EARL MOUNTCASHELL. 


The Right Hon. Stephen Moore, Earl Mounteashell and 
Viscount Mount- 
cashell, of Cashell, in 
the county of ‘lip- 
perary, and Baron 
Kilworth, of Moore 
Park, in the county 
of Cork, in the Peer. 
age of Ireland, died 
on, Noy. 9sacHe wes 
born March 11, 1825, 
» the eldest son of 
, Stephen, third Earl 
Mounteashell (whose 
5 great-grandfather, 

Stephen Moore of Kilworth, M.P. for Tipperary, was elevated 
to the Peerage in 1764), by Anna Maria, his wife, daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Wyss of Berne, Switzerland. He was educated 
at Eton, and was formerly a Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade. 
Lord Mountecashell was never married, and the title now 
devolves on his brother, Charles William More-Smyth of 
Rallynatray, fifth Earl Mounteashell, who was born Oct. 17, 
1826, and married, Jan. 18, 1848, the only daughter and heiress 
of the late Mr. Richard Smyth of Ballynatray,in the county 
of Waterford, whose surname and arms he assumed by Royal 
License July 9, 1858, and had (with two daughters, Lady 
Harriette Holroyd and Lady Charlotte More-Smyth) a son, 
Richard Charles, who married, in 1884, Helen, younger 


THE LATE COMMANDER J. F. PULLEN, BE.N. 


son of the Rev. William Rush Hallett Churchill of Colliton 
and Muston, Dorset, of an old county family. 

Mr. W. J. Fritze, Senior Constructor of Portsmouth Deck. 
yard, suddenly, on Noy. 14. 

Mr. James Ormrod of Halliwell Lodge and Pen-y-lan, 
Ruabon, a very opulent manufacturer, on Noy. 12, at Lolton, 
aged eighty-one. 

Mr. Robert Whelan Boyle, for the last twelve years cditor 
of the Daily Chronicle, on Noy. 18, at his residence in the 
Caledonian-road, aged sixty-seven. 

Colonel William Staines Daniell, late 2nd Pattalion King’s 
Own Light Infantry, at his residence, Aglanloo, in the county 
of Derry, aged fifty-one. 


THE LATE COMMANDER J. FE. PULLEN, R.N. 


We have heard with regret of the death of this useful naval 
officer, at Ronny, West Coastof Africa, on Noy. 3. ‘The laying 
of a telegraph-cable down that coast offered a means of deter- 
mining with great accuracy the longitude of all places on the 
coasi where it touched, and Commander Pullen was directed 
to perform this service on being relieved from the command 
of ILM.S. Stork last May. He was afterwards to undertake 
the survey of the rivers falling into the Rio del Rey in the 
Bights of Benin, to assist in determining the boundaries of 
Great Britain and Germany in these parts. Commander Pullen 
was at Bonny to make the necessary arrangements, when fever 
seized him, and after a short illness he died, having, with that 
zeul that always distinguished him, attempted, during a brief 
remittance of the fever, to resume his astronomical observa- 
tions only the evening before his death. In command of 
surveys in different parts of the world, Commander Pullen has 
done much and varied excellent work. One of his good 
Services was the discovery, last year, of the Avocat rock, a 
sunken reef in the very track of our great mail-steamers in 
the Red Sea. ; : 

The photograph was taken by Messrs. Heath and Bullingham, 
Plymouth, : 


The Right Rey. Edward Parry, D.D., Oxford, Bishop 
Suffragan of Dover, Canon and Archdeacon of Canterbury, bas 
resigned the bishopric owing to continued ill-health. He was 
appointed Archdeacon and Canon of Canterbury in 1869, and 
in the following year Suffragan to Archbishop Tait. The 
resignation is to take effect on Jan. 1-next. 

Ata recent meeting ofthe Hull Town Council, it was 
unanimously resolved to confer the honorary freedom of the 
borough on Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., and Mr. H. J. Atkinson, 
MP. “asa recognition of valuable services rendered to the 
tows.” 4 was also resclved to present the freedom in caskets, 


daughter of the Rev. William Mackellar, and died in 1888, 
leaving a son, Claude Stephen William, now Lord Kilworth 

born in 1887, : 

‘ SIR SAMUEL MORTON PETO, BART. 

Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bart; J.P. and_D,L., the eminent civil 
engineer, died at Blackhurst, Tunbridge Wells, 
on Noy. 13, in his eighty-first year. He was 
eldest son of the late Mr. William Peto of 
Cookham, Berks, and was formerly a member 
of the firms of Grissell and Peto and Peto and 
Betts. For several years he sat in Parliament, 
successively for Norwich, Finsbury, and Bristol. 
A baronetey was conferred on him on Feb. 22, 
1855, in consideration of his public and gratuit- 
ous superintendence of the railway from 
Balaclava to Sebastopol in December 1854. Sir 
Morton married—first, in 1831, Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas De la Garde Grissell of Stock- 
well; and secondly, in 1843, Sarah Ainsworth, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Kelsall of Rochdale. By the former 
(vho died in 1842) he leaves a son and successor, the present 
Sir Henry Peto, second Baronet, M.A., barrister-at-law, born 
Aug. 10, 1840, who married, in 1874, Mary, daughter of the 
Rey. Thomas Fuller, Rector of St. Peter's, Haton-square. 


THE VERY REY. JOHN BRAMSTON. 
The Very Rey. John Bramston, D.D., late Dean of Winchester, 
whose death is announced. at his residence, Witham Close, 
Winchester, was born in 1804. He was the second son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Gardiner Bramston of Skreens, M.P. for 
Essex, by Maria, his wife, daughter of Mr. William Blaauw, 


ata municipal banquet. This isonly the second time-on which 
the freedom has been conferred ; the Marquis of Ripon, KG., 
Tligh Steward of Hull, having previously been appointed as 
the first honorary freeman in England. 

The twenty-first great national Poultry, Pigeon, and Rabbit 
Show was opened on Nov. 18, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, at the Crystal Palace, and continued open till the 
2ist. The entries numbered 6886, divided into 473 classes. 
Included in the prizes, all of a valuable character, were 
eighteen challenge cups for poultry, twenty for pigeons, and 
two for rabbits, as well as over 150 special cups and pieces of 
plate, the total value of the plate amounting to nearly £1000, 
The exhibitors numbered upwards of 1800. 

Miss Claughton, daughter of Bishop Claughton, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new parish church of Plaistow on 
Noy. 14. he Rev. T. Given-Wilson, Vicar of ‘Plaistow, 
pointed out that the population of the parish had increased 
from 1800 in 1848 to between 70,000 and 80,000 in 1889, cnd, 
although the parish had been subdivided for Church purposes, 
the old parish church of St. Mary, with sitting accommodation 
for less than 1200 persons, was called upon to satisfy the 
spiritual needs of about 15,000, A new parish church was 
now about to be built for £8500, 

The Christmas Number of the Lady's Pictorial is a capital 
shilling’s-worth, containing a story, “ Mate in Two Moves,” by 
David Christie Murray and Henry Herman; another, entitled 
* A Dear Little Girl,” by Ella Hepworth Dixon; and an instal- 
ment of a story, “Janet,” by Mrs. Oliphant, which is to 
be continued, under the title of ‘The Story of a Governess,” 
week by week in the ordinary issue, until completed. There 
are verses by Oscar Wilde and Horace Lennard. Two Coloured 
Pictures—namely, Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s “ Daughter of the 
Sun,” admirably executed, and Mr. Louis Wain’s amusing 
kitten “ See-Saw "—are given with the Number, which con- 
tains numerous Seasonable Illustrations by artists of note. 

Mr. Arthur Tempest Pollard, M.A. Oxon, Vice-Master of 
the Manchester Grammar School, has been appointed by the 
Court of Common Council to the Headmastership of the City 
of London School. The City Press states that Mr. Pollard is 
thirty-five years of age, and was born at Brighouse, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He was educated at St. Peter’s 
School, York, under Canon Elwyn, the present Master of the 
Charterhouse. His career there was a very distinguished one. 
As head of the school he carried off the highest honours in 
classics, mathematits, and science, and obtained the School 
Exhibition to the University in 1871. In the next year he 
was elected to the first classical scholarship at Wadham 
College, Oxford, subsequently being placed in the first class in 
Literze Hamaniores in 1876. His experience as a schoolmaster 
has keen gained at Dulwich, Oxford, and Manchester. 


Queen Anne-street. Hewas educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in the second class in classical honours in 
the year 1824, and was ordained in 1827. He was Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, 1825 to 1830; Vicar of Great Baddow, 
1830- to 1840;-and -Vicar- of Witham, Essex, 1840 to 1872. 
From 1863 to 1872 he was an honorary Canon of Rochester, 
and held the Deanery of Winchester from 1872 to 1883. He 
was twice married—first to Clarissa, only daughter of the late 
Sir Nicholas ‘rant; and secondly to Anna, daughter of the 
late Mr, Osgood Hanbury of MHolfield Grange, Essex, and 
leaves issue, 
MR. LEATHAM. 
Mr. William Henry Leatham, late of Hemsworth Hall, Ponte- 
fract, J.P. and D.L., M.P., first for Wakefield and subsequently 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, died at Carleton on Nov. 14, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was son of Mr. William Leatham 
of Heath, banker at Wakefield, Pontefract, and Doncaster, by 
Margaret, his wife, daughter of Joshua Walker, M.D. Ile 
was himself engaged in banking for several years, until 1851, 
when he retired. Mr. Leatham was author of “Tales of 
English Life” and *“ Miscellanies,” and published also lectures 
delivered at Mechanics’ Institutes. He married, Feb. 21, 1839, 
Priscilla, daughter of Mr. Samuel Gurney of West Ham, 
Essex, and had eight sons and one daughter. His eldest 
sister, Margaret, was the second wife of the late Mr, John 
Bright, M.P. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 
Mr. George Churchill of Alderholt Park, Fordingbridge, 
J.P., on Noy. 12, in his seventy-ninth year, He was second 


THE LATE COLONEL MOORE, V.C., C.B, 


THE LATE COLONEL HANS GARRETT 
MOORE, V.C., C.B. 

This distinguished officer, who was accidentally drowncd in 
Lough Derg, his boat being caught by astorm, was one of a very 
old Irish family. Te was educated at the Royal School, Cuba 
House, King’s County, and at Trinity College, Dublin; was 
gazetted in June 1855 to the Connaught Rangers, and served in 
the Indian Mutiny campaign, at the Siege of Lucknow, the Siege 
of Calpee, and the action of Selimpore, where he was slightly 
wounded ; he was mentioned in despatches, and received the 
medal, with clasp, for Central India. He also served in the 
Ashantee War of 1874, raising a force of the Wassaw and 
Dunkern tribes, and held the brevet rank of Major; in the 
Kaffir War of 1877-8 hecommanded at the affairsnear Dravibosch, 
where he was severely wounded, and his horse was shot under 
him three times. He further commanded small columns in 
the subsequent operations in the Komgha and Chickhaha 
districts, was three times mentioned in despatches, and gained 
his substantive majority, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Besides the medal with clasp, he was decorated with 
the Victoria Cross for conspicuous bravery in endeavouring to 
save the life of a soldier surrounded by the enemy and not 
desisting from the attempt until the man was killed. Colonel 
Moore served in the Egyptian War of 1882 as Provost Marshal 
at Headquarters, and was present at the action of Kassassin 
and at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Being mentioned in the 
despatches, he obtained the honours of C.B., Third Class of the 
Osmanieh, and the Khediye’s Star. He subsequently held 
command of the Princess Lonise’s (Argyll and Sutherland) 
Highlanders. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. C, Knight, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Mr. J. F. Moulton, Q.C., has been elected a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, in succession to the late Judge M‘Intyre. 

The Earl of Northbrook has accepted the office of President 
of the Royal Counties Agricultural Society for 1890, when the 
annual meeting and show will be held at, Winchester. 

The Presbyterian Church at Ipswich has been enriched by 
nine stained-glass windows, from the studio of Mr. Taylor of 
Berners-street, illustrating Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The fourth series of the successful subscription dances 
called the “ Portman Cinderellas,” given in aid of the Great 
Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, will ke held on 
Thursdays, Dec, 19, Jan. 9 and 28, and Feb. 6 and 20. Tickets 
are obtainable only upon introduction by a patroness or 
steward. Prospectuses containing all information will he 
sent on application to the secretary of the Great Northern 
Central Hospital, Holloway-road, N. 
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[The Right of Translation is Reserved.] 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE DEAD MAN’S PHOTOGRAPH. 
E is quite dead,’’ 


; me ‘vy the doctor, with one 
1" i finger on the man’s 
HMA pulse and another lift- 
ing his eyelid. ‘He is 
dead. I did not look 
for so speedy an end. 
It is not half an hour 
since I left him breath- 
ing peacefully. 
Did he show 
signs of con- 
sciousness ?”’ 

‘*No, Sir ; 
I found him 
dead.”’ 

CR A Ss | 
morning he 
was cheerful. 
(it is not uwn- 
\\ usual in these 
complaints. I 
have observed 
it. in 


many 
eases of my 
own experi- 
ence. On the 
last morning 
of life, at the 
very moment 


when Death is standing on the threshold with uplifted dart, 
the paticnt is cheerful and even joyous: he is more hopeful 
than he has felt for many.months: he thinks—nay, he is 
sure—that he is recovering: he says he shall be up and about 
before long: he has not ‘felt so strong since the beginning of 
his ilmess. ‘Then Death strikes him, and he falls.”” He made 
this remark in a most impressive manner. 

‘“‘ Nothing remains,’’ he said, ‘‘ but to certify the cause of 
death and to satisfy the proper forms and authorities.~ I 
charge myself with this duty. The unfortunate young 
man belonged to a highly distinguished family. I will 
communicate with his friends and forward his papers. 
One last office I can do for him. For the sake of his 
family, nurse, I will take a_ last photograph of him as he lies 
upon, his death-bed.”” Lotd Harry stood in the doorway, 
listening with an aching and a fearful heart. He dared not 
enter the chamber. It was the Chamber of Death. What 
was his own part in calling the Destroying Angel who is at the 
beck and summons of every man—even the meanest? Call 
him—and he comes. Order him to strike—and he obeys. 
But under penalties. 


The doctor’s prophecy, then, had come true. But in what 


said’ 


way and by what agency? The man was dead. What was 
his own share in the man’s death? He knew when the Dane 
was brought into the house that he was brought there to die. 
As the man did not die, but began to recover fast, he had seen 
in the doctor’s face that the man would have to die. He had 
heard the doctor prophesy out of his medical knowledge that 
the man would surely die; and then, after the nurse had 
been sent away because her patient required her services no 
longer, he had seen the doctor give the medicine which 
burned the patient's throat. What was that medicine? Not 
only had it bumed his throat, but it caused him to fall 
into a deep sleep, in which his heart ceased to beat and his 
blood ceased to flow. 

He tumed away and walked out of the cottage. 
hour he walked along the road. Then he stopped and walked 
back. Ropes drew him; he could no longer keep away. 
He felt as if something must have happened. Possibly be 
would find the doctor arrested and the police waiting for him- 
self, to be charged as an accomplice or a principal. 

He found no suchthing. The doctor was in the salon, with 
letters and official forms before him. He looked up cheerfully. 

‘“My English friend,’’? he said, ‘‘ the unexpected end of 
this young Irish gentleman is a very melancholy affair. I have 
ascertained the name of the family solicitors and have written 
to them. I have also written to his brother as the head of the 
house. I find also, by examination of his papers, that his 
life is insured—the amount is not stated, but I have com- 
municated the fact of the death. The authorities—they are, 
very properly, careful in such matters — have received the 
necessary notices and forms: to-morrow, all legal forms having 
been gone through, we bury the deceased.”’ 

“* So soon ?”? 

‘*So soon? In these cases of advanced pulmonary disease 
the sooner the better. The French custom of speedy inter- 
ment may be defended as more wholesome than our own. On 
the other hand, I admit that it hasits weak points. Cremation 
is, perhaps, the best and only method of removing the dead 
which is open to no objections except one. I mean, of course, 
the chance that the deceased may have met with his death by 
means of poison. But such cases are rare, and, in most 
instances, would be detected by the medical man in attendance 
before or at the time of death. I think we need not—— My dcar 
friend, you look ill. Are you upset by such a simple thing as 
the death of a sick man? Let me prescribe for you. A glass 
of brandy neat. So,’? he went into the salle d@ manger and 
returned with his medicine. ‘' Take that. Now let us talk.” 
The doctor continued his conversation in a cheerfully scientific 
strain, never alluding to the conspiracy or to the consequences 
which might follow. He told hospital stories bearmg on 
deaths sudden and unexpected; some of them he treated in a 
jocular vein. The dead man in the next room was a Case: 
he knew of many similar and equally interesting Cases. When 
one has arrived at looking upon a dead man as a Case, there is 
little fear of the ordinary human weakness which makes us 
tremble in the awful presence of death. 

Presently steps were heard outside. The doctor rose and 
left the room—but returned in a few minutes. 

‘« The Croquemorts have come,”’ he said. 
the nurse engaged upon their business. 
the outside world. To them it is nothing but the dail y 
routine of work. By-the-way, I took a photograph of his 
lordship in the presence of the nurse. Unfortunately—but 
look at it’? —— 


For an 


“They are with 
It seems revolting to 


“Tt is the face of the dead man’’—Lord Harry turned 
away. ‘‘I don’t want to seeit. I pe bear to see it. You 
forget—I was actually present when ”’ 

** Not when he died. Come, don’t be a fool. What I was 
going to say was this: The face is no longer in the least like 
you. Nobody who ever saw you once even would believe that 
this is your face. The creature—he has given us an uncon- 
scionable quantity of trouble—was a little like you when he 
first came. I was wrong in supposing that this likeness was 
permanent. Now he is dead, he is not in the least like you. 
T ought to have remembered that the resemblance would fade 
away and disappear in death. Come and. look at him.’’ 

No; n0.?? 

‘“ Weakness ! Death restores to every man his individuality. 
No two men are like in death, though they may be like in 
life. Well. It comes to this: We are going to bury Lord 
Harry Norland to-morrow, and we must have a photograph of 
him as he lay on his deathbed.”’ 

Well??? 

“Well, my friend, go upstairs to your own room, and I 
will follow with the camera.” 


In a quarter of an hour he was holding the glass against 
his sleeve. 

** Admirable!’’ he said. ‘* The cheek a little sunken—that 
was the effect of the chalk and the adjustment of the shadows— 
the eyes closed, the face white, the hands composed. It is 
admirable ! Who says that we cannot make the sun tell lies ?”’ 

He spent an hour or two in developing and printing a fresh 
copy from the negative. This he mounted and gave to Lord 
Harry. 

“There,’’ he said, ‘‘ we shall get a better print to-morrow. 
This is the first copy.”’ 

He had mounted it on a fiame of card, and had written 
under it the name once borne by the dead man, with the date 
of his death. The picture seemed indeed that of a dead man. 
Lord Harry shuddered. 

“¢There,’’ he said, ‘‘ everything else has been of no use to 
us—the presence of the sick man—the suspicions of the nurse— 
his death—even his death—has been of no use to us! We 
might have been spared the memory—the awful memory—of 
this death!” 

*“You forget, 
necessary for us. 
man Oxbye ?”’ 


my English friend, that a dead body was 
We had to bury somebody. Why not the 


CHAPTER LIII. 


THE WIFE’S RETURN. 


Of course Mrs. Vimpany was quite right. Tvis had gone back 
to her husband. She arrived, in fac t, at the cottage in the 
evening just before dark—in the falling day, when some people 
are more than commonly sensitive to sights and sounds, and 
when the eyes are more apt than at other times to be deceived 
by strange appearances. Iris walked into the garden, finding 
no one there. She opened the door with her own key and le 1b 
herself in. The house struck her us strangely empty and silent. 

She opened the dining-room door: no one was there. Like all 
French dining-rooms, it was used for no other purpose than 
for eating, and furnished with little more than the barest 
necessaries. She closed the door and opened that of the salon : 

that also was empty. She called her husband: there was no 
answer. She called the name of the cook: there was no answer. 
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“ The Croquemorts have come. They are with the nurse engaged upon their business. 
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It was fortunate that she did not open the door of the spare 
room, for there lay the body of the dead man. She went up- 


stairs to her husband’s room. That too was empty. But 
there was something lying on the table—a photograph. She 


took it up. Her face became white suddenly and swiftly. 
She shrieked aloud, then dropped the picture and fell fainting 
to the ground. For the photograph was nothing less than that 
of her husband, dead, in his white grave-clothes, his hands com- 
posed, his eyes closed, his cheek waxen. 

The cry fell upon the ears of Lord Harry, who was in the 
garden below. He rushed into the house and lifted his wife 
upon the bed. The photograph showed him plainly what had 
happened. : 

She came to her senses again, but seemg her husband alive 
before her, and remembering what she had seen, she shrieked 
again, and fell into another swoon. 

“What is to be done now ? asked the husband. 
“What shall I tell her? How shall I make her understand ? 
What can I do for her?” 


” 


o 


He rushed into the house and lifted his wife upon the bed. 


As for help, there was none’ the nurse was gone on some 
errand; the doctor was arranging for the funeral of Oxbye 
under the name of Lord Harry Norland; the cottage was 
empty. 

Such a fainting fit does not last for ever. 
and sat up, looking wildly around: 

“What is it?’’ she cried. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 

“‘Tt means, my love, that you have returned to your 
husband.’? He laid an arm round her, and kissed her again 
and again. 

“ You are my Harry !—living !—my own Harry?” 

‘Your own Harry, my darling. What else should I be?” 

“Tell me then, what does it meaz--that picture—that 
horrid photograph ¢”’ 

“That means nothing—nothing—a freak—a joke of the 
doctor’s. What could it mean?’’ He took it up. ‘‘ Why, my 
dear, I am living—living and well. What should this mean 
but a joke?” 

He laid it on the table again, face downwards. But her 


Tris came round, 


eyes showed that she was not satisfied. Men do not make 
jokes on Death: it is a sorry jest indeed to dress up a man 11 


’ grave-clothes, and make a photograph of him as of one dead. 


“ But you—you, my Iris; you are here—tell me how ant 
why—and when, and everything? Never mind that stupid 
picture: tell me.”’ 

“J got your letter, Harry,’ she replied. 

‘‘My letter?’ he repeated. ‘Oh! my dear, you got my 
letter, and you saw that your husband loved you still.” 

“T could not keep away from you, Harry, whatever had 
happened. I stayed as long asIcould. I thought about you 
day and night. And at last I—I—I came back. Are you 
angry with me, Harry?”’ 

“© Angry? Good God! my dearest, angry?” He kissed her 
passionately-—not the less passionately that she had returned 
at atime so terrible. What was he to say to her? How was 
he to tell her? While he showered kisses on her he was asking 
himself these questions. When she found out—when he shoul 
contess to her the whole truth: she would leave him agai. 
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Yet he did not understand the nature of the woman who loves. 
He held her in his arms; his kisses pleaded for him; they 
mastered her—she was ready to believe, to accept, to surrender 
even her truth and honesty ; and she was ready, though she 
knew it not, to become the accomplice of a crime. Rather than 
leave her husband again, she would do everthing. 

Yet, Lord Harry felt there was one reservation: he might 

confess everything, except the murder of the Dane. No word 
of confession had passed the doctor’s lips, yet he knew too 
well that the man had been murdered; and, so far as the 
man had been chosen for his resemblance to himself, that was 
perfectly useless, because the resemblance, though striking at 
the first, had been gradually disappearing as the man Oxbye 
grew better ; and was now, as we have seen, wholly lost after 
death. 
o “JT have a great deal—a great deal—to tell you, dear,” 
said the husband, holding both her hands tenderly. ‘‘ You 
vill have to be very patient with me. You must make up your 
mind to be shocked at first, though I shall be able to convince 
you that there was really nothing else to be done—nothing 
else at all.” 

“Oh! goon, Harry. Tell me all. 

‘J will tell you all,”’ he replied. 

‘First, where is that poor man whom the doctor brought 
nere and Fanny nursed ? And where is Fanny ?”’ 

“The poor man,’’ he replied carelessly, ‘‘made so rapid a 
recovery that he has got on his legs and gone away—I believe, 
to report himself to the hospital whence he came. It is 
a great triumph for the doctor, whose new treatment is now 
proved to be successful. He will make a grand flourish of 
trumpets about it. I dare say, if all he claims for it is true, 
he has taken a great step in the treatment of lung diseases.” 

Tris had no disease of the lungs, and consequently cared 
yery little for the scientific aspect of the question. 

“« Where is my maid, then ?”’ 

“Fanny? She went away—let me see: to-day is Friday— 
on Wednesday morning. It was no use keeping her here. 
The man was well, and she was anxious to get back to you. So 
she started on Wednesday morning, proposing to take the 
night boat from Dieppe. She must have stopped somewhere 
on the way.” 

‘“‘T suppose she will go to see Mrs. Vimpany. 
her a line there.” 

“Certainly. That will be sure to find her.”’ 

“‘ Well, Harry, is there anything else to tell me?”’ 

“A great deal,’? he repeated. ‘That photograph, Iris, 
which frightened you so much has been very carefully taken 
by Vimpany for a certain reason.” 

‘‘ What reason ? ”” ; 

“There are occasions,’’? he replied, ‘‘ when the very best 
thing that can happen to a man is the belief that he is dead. 
Such a juncture of affairs has happened to myself—and to 
you—at this moment. It is convenient—even necessary—for 
ine that the world should believe me dead. In point of fact, 
I must be dead henceforth. Not for anything that I have 
done, or that I am afraid of—don’t think that. No; it is for 
the simple reason that I have no longer any money or any 
resources whatever. That is why I must be dead. Had you 
not returned in this unexpected manner, my dear, you would 
have heard of my death from the doctor, and he would 
have left it to chance to find a convenient opportunity of 
letting you know the truth. I am, however, deeply grieved 
that I was so careless as to leave that photograph upon the 
table.” 

“T do not understand,” she said. 
dead??? 

“Yes. I must have money. I have some left—a very 
little. I must have money; and, in order to get it, I must be 
dead.” - 

‘“ How will that help? ”’ 

‘“ Why, my dear, I am insured, and my insurances will be 
paid after my death ; but not before.”’ 

‘Oh ! must you get money—even by a’’—— She hesitated. 

‘Call it a conspiracy, my dear, if you please. As there is 
no other way whatever left, I must get money that way.” 

“Oh, this is dreadful! A conspiracy, Harry? a—a— 
fraud ?”” 

“Tt you -pleass, 
to it.” 

“But oh, Harry!—itisacrime. Itis a thing for which 
men are tried and found guilty and sentenced.” 

“Certainly: if they are found out. Meantime, it is only 
the poor, ignorant, clumsy fool who gets found out. In the 
City these things are done every day. Quite as a matter of 
course,’ he added carelessly. ‘‘ It is not usual for men to take 
their wives into confidence, but in this case I must take you 
into confidence: I have no.choice,-as you will understand 
directly.” 

‘«Tell me, Harry, who first thought of this way ?”’ 

‘““Vimpany, of course. Oh! give him the credit where 
real cleverness is concerned. Vimpany suggested the thing. 
He found me well-nigh as desperately hard up as he is himself. 
He suggested it. At first, I confess, I did not like it. I re- 
fused to listen to any more talk about it. But, you see, when 
one mects destitution face to face, one will do anything—every- 
thing. Besides, as I will show you, this is not really a fraud. 
It is only an anticipation of a few years. However, there was 
another reason.”’ 

‘““ Was it to find the money to meet the promissory note f”’ 

““My dear, you may forget—you may resolve never to 
throw the thing in my teeth; but my love for you will never 
suffer me to forget that I have lost your little fortune ina 
doubtful speculation. It is all gone, never to be recovered 
again ; and this after I had sworn never to touch a farthing of 
it. Irvis!’?—he started to his feet and walked about the room 
as one who is agitated by emotion—‘‘ Iris! I could face im- 
prisonment for debt, I could submit to pecuniary ruin, for 
that matter; the loss of money would not cause me the least 
trouble, but I cannot endure to have ruined you.” 

“Oh! Harry, asif [mind. Everything that I have is yours. 
When I gave you myself I gave all. ‘Take—use—lose it all. 
As you think, I should never feel reproach, far less utter a 
word of blame. Dearest Harry, if that is all”’ - : 

“No; it is the knowledge that you will not even fee 
reproach that is my constant accuser. At my death. you will 
get all back again. But I am not old; I may live for many, 
many years to come. How can I wait for my own death when 
I can repair this wickedness by a single stroke ¥”’ 

* But by another wickedness—and worse.”’ 

_ “No—not another crime. Remember that this money is 
mine. It will come to my heirs some day, as surely as to- 
morrow’s sun will rise. Sooner or later it will be mine; I 
will make it sooner, that is all. The Insurance Company will 
lose nothing but the paltry interest for the remainder of my 
life. My dear, if it is disgraceful to do this I will endure 
disgrace. Itis easier to bear than the constant self-reproach 
which T feel when I think of you and of the losses IT have 
inflicted upon you.” 

Again he folded her in his arms; he knelt before her; he 
wept over her.. Carried out of herself by this passion, Iris 
made no more resistance. 

‘Is it—is it,”’ she asked timidly, ‘‘ too late to draw back?” 


Hide nothing.”’ 


T will send 


“You pretend to be 


That is the name which lawyers give 


“Tt is too late,” he replied, thinking of the dead man 
below. ‘‘Itis too late. All is completed.” 

_ ‘“My poor Harry! What shall we do? How shall we 
live? How shall we contrive never to be found out?” 

She would not leave him, then. She accepted the situation. 
He was amazed at the readiness with which she fell; but he 
did not understand how she was ready to cling to him, for 
better for worse, through worse evils than this; nor could he 
understand how things formerly impossible to her had been 
rendered possible by the subtle deterioration of the moral 
nature, when a woman of lofty mind at the beginning 
loves and is united to a man of lower nature and coarser 
fibre than herself. Only a few months before, Iris would have 
swept aside these sophistries with swift and resolute hand. 
Now she accepted them. 

‘You have fallen into the doctor’s hands, dear,’’ she said. 
‘* Pray Heaven it brings us not into worse evils! What can I 
say? It is through love of your wife—through love of your 
wife—oh! husband !’’ she threw herself into his arms, and 
forgave everything and accepted everything. Henceforth she 
would be—though this she knew not—the willing instrument 
of the two conspirators. 
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“‘T have left this terrible thing about once too often already,”’ 


and Lord Harry took it from the table. 
place of safety.” 

He unlocked a drawer and openedit. ‘‘ I will put it here,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Why’’—as if suddenly recollecting something— 
“here is my will. I shall be leaving that about on the table 
next. Iris, my dear, I have left everything to you. All will 
be yours.”?” He took out the document. ‘‘ Keep it for me, 
Iris. Itis yours. You may as well have it now, and then I 
know, in your careful hands, it will be quite safe. Not only 
is everything left to you, but you are the sole executrix.”’ 

Tris took the will without a word. She understood, now, 
what it meant. If she was the sole executrix she would have 
to act. If everything was left to her she would have to receive 
the money. Thus, at.a single step, she became not only 
cognisant of the conspiracy, but the chief agcnt and instru- 
ment to carry it out. 

This done, her husband had only to tell her what had to be 
done at once, in consequence of her premature arrival. He 
had planned, he told her, not to send for her—not to let her 
know or suspect anything of the truth until the money had 
been paid to the widow by the Insurance Company. As 
things had turned out, it would be best for both of them to 
leave Passy at once—that very evening—before her arrival was 
known by anybody, and to let Vimpany carry out the rest of 
the business. He was quite to be trusted-—he would do every- 
thing that was wanted. ‘‘ Already,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Office 
will have received from the doctor a notification of my death. 
Yesterday evening he wrote to eyerybody—to my brother— 
confound him !—and to the family solicitor. Every moment 
that I stay here increases the danger of my being seen and 
recognised — after the Office has been informed that I am 
dead.”” 

“‘ Where are we to go?” 

“T have thought of that. There is a little quiet town in 
Belgium where no English people ever come at all. We will 
go there, then we will take another name; we will be buried 
to the outer world, and will live, for the rest of our lives, for 
ourselves alone. Do you agree ?”’ 

‘*T will do, Harry, whatever you think best.”’ 

“Tt will be for a time only. When all is ready, you will 
have to step to the front—the will in your hand to be proved— 
to receive what is due to you as the widow of Lord Harry 
Norland. You will go back to Belgium, after awhile,, so as to 
disarm suspicion, to become once more the wife of William 
Linville.”’ ; 

Tris sighed heavily. Then she caught her husband’s eyes 
gathering with doubt, and she smiled again. 

“In everything, Harry,’’ she said, ‘‘I am your servant. 
When shall we start ?”’ 

“‘Tmmediately. I have only to write a letter to the doctor. 
Where is your bag? Is this all? Let me go first to see 
that no one is about. Have you got the will? Oh! it is 
here—yes—in the bag. I will bring along the bag.”’ 

He ran downstairs, and came up quickly. 

‘The nurse has returned,’’ he said. ‘She is in the spare 
room.’” 

“What nurse? ”’ 

“The nurse who came after Fanny left. 


“Let me put it in a 


The man was 


better, but the doctor thought it wisest to have a nurse to the 


end,” he explained hurriedly, and she suspected nothing till 
afterwards. ‘* Come down quietly—go out by the back-door— 
she will not see you.’’? So Iris obeyed. She went out of her 
own house like a thief, or like her own maid Fanny, had she 
known. She passed through the garden, and out of the garden 
into the road. There she waited for her husband. 

Lord Harry sat down and wrote a letter. 


‘‘ Dear Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ while you are arranging things 
outside an unexpected event has happened inside. Nothing 
happens but the unexpected. My wife has come back. It is 
the most unexpected event of any. Anything else might have 
happened. Most fortunately she has not seen the spare bed- 
room, and has no idea of its contents. 

‘‘ At this point reassure yourself. 

‘‘My wife has gone. 

‘She found on the table your first print of the negative. 
The sight of this before she saw me threw her into some kind 
of swoon, from which, however, she recovered. 

“T have explained things to a certain point. She under- 
stands that Lord Harry Norland is deceased. She does not 
understand that it was necessary to have a funeral; there is 
no necessity to tell her of that. 1 think she understands that 
she must not seem to have been here. Therefore she goes 
away immediately. 

“The nurse has not seen her. No one has seen her. 

‘She understands, further, that as the widow, heir, and 
executrix of Lord Harry she will have to prove his will, and 
to receive the money due to him by the Insurance Company. 
She will do this out of love for her husband. I think that the 
persuasive’ powers of a certain person have never yet been 
estimated at their true value. 

“Considering the vital importance of getting her out of 
the place before she can learn anything of the spare bed-room, 
and of getting me out of the place before any messenger 
can arrive from the London office, I think you will agree with 
me that I am right in leaving Passy—and Paris—with Lady 
Harry this very afternoon. f 

“You may write to William Linville, Poste Restante, 
Louvain, Belgium. I am sure I can trust you to destroy this 
letter. 

“Louvain is a quiet, out-of-the-way place, where one 
can live quite separated from all old friends, and very 
cheaply. 

‘Considering the small amount of money that I have left, I 
rely upon you to exercise the greatest economy. I do not 
know how long it may be before just claims are paid up— 
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perhaps in two months— perhaps in six—but until things are 
settled there will be tightness. : 

“At the same time it will not be difficult, as soon as Lady 
Harry goes to London, to obtain some kind of advance from 
the family solicitor on the strength of the insurance due to 
her from her late husband. 

‘*T am sorry, dear doctor, to leave you alone over the 
obsequies of this unfortunate gentleman. You will also have, 
T hear, a good deal of correspondence with his family. You 
may, possibly, have to see them in England. All this you will 
do, and’do very well. Your bill for medical attendance you 
will do well to send in to the widow. 

“One word more. Fanny Mere, the maid, has gone to 
London; but she has not seen Lady Harry. As soon as she 
hears that her mistress has left London she will be back to 
Passy. She may come at any moment. I think, if I were 
you, I would meet her at the garden-gate and send her on. It 
would be inconvenient if she were to arrive before the funeral. 

‘My dear doctor, I rely on your sense, your prudence, and 
your capability. —Yours very sincerely, 

“Your Ene iisu F rien.’ 

He read this letter very carefully. Nothing in it he thought 
the least dangerous, and yet something suggested danger. 
However, he lett it; he was obliged to caution and warn the 
doctor, and he was obliged to get his wife away as quietly as 
possible. 

This done, he packed up his things and hurried off to the 
station, and Passy saw him no more. 

The next day the mortal remains of Lord Harry Norland 
were lowered into the grave. 

( 1'o be continued.) 
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The Secretary of State for India in Council gives notice 
that the competition for the Indian Civil Service in 1892 and 
subsequent years will be opened to all persons, otherwise 
qualified under the regulations, whose age is above twenty-one 
years and below twenty-three years on April 1 in the year in 
which the competition takes place. 

The Duchess of Albany presented the prizes to some of the 
successful students at the anniversary meeting of the Birkbeck 
Institution, in which the late Duke took a great interest. The 
Earl of Northbrook, who presided, stated that, as the result of 
an interview with the Charity Commissioners, their debt was 
provided for, and an anuual grant was promised of £1000, 
which would enable the governing body to reduce the fees. 

A meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution was 
recently held at the headquarters in John-street, Adelphi, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, M.P..in the chair. The sum of £600 was 
granted in aid of the local subscription in relief of the widows 
and orphans of three of the Portrush life-boat crew, who lost 
their lives on Nov. 1; and £5313 was made over to the 293 
establishments on the coast. ‘The Common Council of the City 
has also made a grant of 50 guineas in aid of the Portrush 
Fund. New life-boats have been sent to Huna (Scotland), 
Roker (Sunderland), Southend, and Torquay.—Thousands of 
people assembled round the inner harbour of Torquay on 
Noy. 15, to witness the launching of a new life-boat to replace 
one given, some time ago, by a Manchester lady. A guard of 
honour was formed by the coastguard, and the Vicar of the 
parish conducted a short dedicatory service. The donor—Mrs. 
O'Connell, also of Manchester—then christened the boat James 
and Eliza Woodall. 
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THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 


IGH on a hillside in Staffordshire, on the eastward part 

of the wild region of Cannock Chase, there stands a 

great house of red and grey, which from the time of 

Henry VIII. has been the country-house of the Paget 
family. This is Beaudesert, seat of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Staffordshire, the fifth of English counties in population 
and the sixth in wealth, is not proportionatély known. ‘“ The 
Potteries” are in it: this is all that most people know, or 
desire to know. Many have been to Hanley or to Stoke on 
business; and none would dream of going there on pleasure ; 
and this, for the majority, is the beginning and end of Stafford- 
shire. Yet, only this year, a pleasanter part of the great county 
narrowly escaped waking up to find itself famous. Cannock 
Chase—a hilly part of mid-Stafford (or of Stafford middle-by- 
south)—was next favourite to the site in south Sussex in 
the competition for a “new Wimbledon” for our Volunteers. 
There was much to be said for Cannock Chase, once a famous 
Mercian forest, with 25,000 acres of hunting land for the Kings 
who ruled their seventh part of England. <A splendid and 
wholesome air blows over this part of Staffordshire. The soil 
is excellent for a camp, drying quickly after the heaviest rains. 
London is but three hours and a half away from the nearest 
towns, Rugeley and Lichfield ; Scotland and the Midlands 
are at least six hours nearer to Cannock Chase than to the 
Sussex ground. Old warriors and new have made here their 
fortress and their home. Hard by the ancient encampment, 
British or Danish, on Castle Hill, stands the home of that 
Marquis of Anglesey who raised the gallant Staffordshire 
Regiment, and made a name and left a leg at Waterloo. 

Beaudesert is in the parish of Longdon, which well deserves 
itsname. They used to say of old— 

The stoutest beggar that goes by the way 

Cannot beg through Long in a summer's day. 
It was formerly “much crowded with gentlemen’s seats,” says 
a quaint old history of the county, and was a manor of great 
extent, “above thirty other manors, lordships, and villages 
owing suit and service to the Court leet held there every three 
weeks.” As you drive from the little town of Rugeley, which 
lies low down in the beautiful valley of the Trent, the road 
goes uphill for four miles before you reach the park and house. 
There are trees on both sides, and neat houses standing amid 
the little holdings of the colliers ; and everywhere there blows 
a keen and pleasant wind. 

Passing the lodge-gate—though the main entrance is not 
on this side—we find ourselves in one of the most beautiful of 
parks. There is hardly another in England, I should think, 
so full of hills and valleys, so varied with sharp ascent and 
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winding road, with scattered trees and closer woods. Every- 
where there is game. ‘The wild deer of Cannock Chase grow 
rarer year by year ; but here before us isan enclosed deer-park, 
which isa great place for rabbit-shooting too. A thousand 
rabbits a day are killed here in the annual slaughterings. 
“For variety of shooting,’ says the great authority Baily, 
* Beaudesert has no equal in any part of the country, the wild 
nature of the district around furnishing cover for blackcock, 
grouse, pheasants, and every description of game ; so that from 
Aug. 12 until the end of February there is ceaseless employ- 
ment for gun and dog.” 

The Old Park is on the right, the New on the left, and to 
the left and before us is the range of hills midway in which 
stands the great house. Farther and higher is Castle Hill, on 
whose summit is the old encampment. Below us on the left 
lies a large kitchen-garden, with its walls of red brick ; and 
past this we turn, to the left, up the steep winding road that 
takes us to the house. It is seldom thata building so old as 
Beaudesert is placed so high, when it is not a castle built 
mainly for defence; and this was Church property, and 
probably not militant. The ancient builders generally liked 
the comfort and the shelter of a valley; but the pious 
founder of Beaudesert, though he lived many centuries 
before hygiene and high art were invented, wisely chose a 
site which gave him a splendid air and an unequalled view, 
and yet was sheltered, by the higher hill behind, from the 
west—whence blow, in Cannock Chase, the roughest winds. 
The house stands out, in its lofty station, a large plain 
building, with a wide gravelled space before it. At each end 
a square wing advances, of red brick dull with age; all is of 
red brick, except the grey tower in the midst. ‘There are three 
tiers of high plain windows; and, above the roof, a little 
round-topped watch-tower, tall chimneys, and two cupola- 
fashioned projections. Of other ornamentation there is but 
little ; only the grey tower, with its recessed doorway and the 
columns at its sides, breaks the long line of red. But the 
northern wing is clothed with a heavy mantle of ivy ; and 
this is the fittest decoration for a castle so old and solemn. 
There is, indeed, a something bleak about the house, as of 
the colder North country: and it suits not ill with the build- 
ing’s plain solemnity. Perhaps it is only that the house has 
not been lived in of late, save by an old retainer and a few 
maid-servants : perhaps there is that feeling of Hood's poem, 
* which said, as plain as words could say, the house is haunted.” 
But, most unjustifiably, it is not. For an old and famous 
place, it is culpably devoid of legend and of history, Perhaps 
the Pagets, its owners, have been too good: it is certain that 
no stain of blood is shown upon its floors, there is no doorway 
through which an heiress was carried off; eight hundred 
years have furnished with no ghost its oldest corner. Even 
the west winds that howl above the Castle Rings, and lament 
the desolation of mansion and of camp, have no story to tell 
in their lamentation. ' 

There are, at least, three pictures extant of the east front 
of Beaudesert, in three several stages in its history, including, 
of course, the present. The first is in a wonderful old book—the 
Natural History of Staffordshire, wherein the worthy Doctor 
Robert Plot gives us a leisurely account of all and sundry 
curious things and places to be met with in the county, 
together with his reflections on. fairy rings, and stories of 
apparitions, and supernatural matters generally. In his day 
the grey tower was unthought of, and we see the plain 
brick building with a kind of courtyard in front of it, 
round which is a brick wall, with a lodge or gate-tower 
in the middle of the side opposite the house’s front door. 
If this is less picturesque than the present house, there is 
yet something quaint about it ; but the second view is neither 
quaint nor picturesque. This is an oil painting, probably of 
the eighteenth century, now to be seen at Beaudesert: in it 
the courtyard-wall has gone, but a lodge still stands a little 
way in front of the front door—blockading it, as it were—and 
the whole has something the effect of an ordinary large house 
by the roadside. In its present stage, loneliness at least has been 
achieved. Thesecond picture still shows us the red brick ; but 
the Goths of a century ago covered the house with roughcast— 
even as they did the magnificent red sandstone cathedral of 
Lichfield, five miles away, and asthey whitewashed Shakspeare’s 
bust at Stratford. I do not know how long Beaudesert wore its 
yellow mantle of repentance ; but the colouring has long been 
scraped off, and we see the bricks as Hlizabeth’s Lord Paget 
left them. 

If you want to know why that eighteenth-century lodge 
was banished to the beginning of the park, perhaps a mile 
away, you have only to turn your back to the house and Jook 
straight before you, at the delightful view that lodge and wall 
must have hidden. A little valley or cleft in the hillside dips 
down, filled with trees, at your feet; and the country beyond 
lies open for mile upon mile of vale and rising hill. The house 
looks east, across the Midland shires, past Burton and Derby ; 
but I will say nothing yet of the magnificent view to be seen 
hence on a clear day, since there is one yet more magnificent 
near at hand. 

This eastern front is not the most ancient part of the house. 
At the back there is a part which the old Bishops owned, eight 
centuries ago; but this dates from the days of Elizabeth as 
regards its red portions, and from the present century for the 
grey tower, and for the high windows which took the place 
of the old sash-windows when the first Marquis of Anglesey 
enlarged and partly rebuilt his dwelling-place. 

Going up the steps of the porch, under its fan-ceiling, and 
into the Great Hall, we are still surrounded by his work and 
his father’s. In this splendid room, as throughout most of 
Beaudesert, there is something martial, something which 
reminds us of the Paget who fought at Waterloo. There are 
pictures of soldiers on the walls—of the first Marquis, “ the 
Field-Marshal,” as he is commonly called at Beaudesert, and 
his great leader, the Duke of Wellington ; the flags of the old 
Staffordshire Regiment hang between the stags’ heads, over 
the wooden arches that cut off the east end of the room ; 
with a later trophy—a drum brought by Lord George Paget 
from the Crimea, where his regiment was almost cut to pieces. 
The hall is very large—S0 ft. by 21 ft—and is crossed by 
what one may call a transept, the ends of which form deep 
recesses hung with portraits. The lofty roof is groined. In 
a gallery at the east end is an organ by Pyke, given to the 
Earl of Uxbridge by George ITI. ; and opposite is the splendid 


western window, in which are emblazoned the arms of William 
Lord Paget, and of his lady, Anne, the daughter of Henry, 
Preston. Through this window is a pretty view of the trees 
in the hilly park ; and before it stands a great vase given to 
the first Marquis by the Emperor of Russia, when, by his 
request, the old soldier visited the banks of the Neva, 

Nearly all the best pictures of Beaudesert have, very 
lately, been taken to Lord Anglesey’s seat of Plas Newydd, in 
Wales, now his chief dwelling-place; but there are stil] 
several of a good deal of interest in this Great Mall. Except 
two stalwart Snyders—a bear-fight and a game-larder—they 
are all, I think, portraits. Here is, as I have said, the Vield- 
Marshal, before he lost his leg at Waterloo—a handsome fellow, 
tall and soldierly, with the true Paget features. Here js 
the Great Duke—the quiet, neat little man with firm mouth 
and big nose. Itis curious to notice, in a portrait of Lord 
Anglesey as an old man, that he had grown very like his 
leader. Here, too, is George IV., who grew to believe—as 
Thackeray was so fond of saying—that his own share in the 
battle of Waterloo was active and important. George III, 
and his Queen are both here, and a rather prim little Lord 
Chesterfield ; and in this room is the first of the many portraits 
of the founder of the family, William, first Lord Paget, often 
the Ambassador,of Henry VIII. and of Mary. Of him it was 
said, by Charles V., that he was “not only fit to represent 
Kings, but to be a King himself”; but the pictures at 
Beaudesert — several, I believe, only copies, of which the 
originals are at Plas Newydd—give one the impression of 
face which, if, in the second place, sufficiently dignified, is 
certainly, in the first place, worried. This is especially to he 
noticed in what is perhaps the most characteristic of his 
portraits here—the one over the fireplace in the Long Gallery, 

Leaving the Great Hall, we find ourselves at the foot of a 
staircase, and we see the portrait of another famous Waterloo 
face—I suppose the most famous of all after Napoleon and 
Wellington. This is Bliicher, the stern old Prussian whose 
coming was the climax of that tremendous day—and whose 
name had, oddly enough, the same fate in England as that of 
the great English commander’s—to be familiarly associated 
with boots. But, alas! “ Wellingtons” and “ Bltichers” alike 
are seen no more—nor does, probably, one in ten of the readers 
of to-day know what a “Bliicher ” was. 

There is more of Waterloo on our left hand here ; but it 
may be convenient first to go through the suite of rooms on 
the right, associated not directly with the battle, but with our 
hero of Beaudesert who fought there. 

The house is much divided into small suites, and here we 
have four rooms which make a quiet 
little appartement, as they call it in 
Paris, by themselves. These are the 
small dining-room, the library, the first 
Lord Anglesey’s bed-room, and the 
little dressing-room which opens out 
of it. The dining-room is hung with 
portraits, not large, like those formid- 
able full-length canvases in the Great 
Hall, but, for the most part, interesting. 
Here isa good picture of Lord Henry 
Paget—George the Third’s Lord Henry, 
by the costume ; the last Paget of the 
direct line. Here, too, among other 


historical faces, is the 
usual unprepossessing 
one of Oliver Crom- 
well. Cromwell wasa 
great man, but one 
feels sure that he must 
have had a very bad 


digestion. 
There is a great 
interest about the 


SKETCH IN THE GROUNDS. 


quiet library and the 
bed-room into which it 
opens. In these two rooms, on the ground floor and communi- 
cating by folding-doors, the Field-Marshal spent most of his 
life when he was at Beaudesert. ‘The loss of his leg made stairs 
an impossibility to him, and there are many mementoes of the 
wound and its effects here in his little dwelling. It isa 
pleasant brown library, with books brown too, and ancient, 
and it opens into a conservatory, with the little garden and 
its formal geometrical beds beyond. By the fireplace is the 
old soldier’s chair, ingeniously contrived for an invalid’s com- 
fort. A small table of black bog-oak is a present from 
Ireland, where he was a popular Lord Lieutenant. In the bed- 
room are little family pictures, and many paintings of his 
favourite horses. One shows Lord Anglesey, before he was Lord 
Anglesey, bestriding with long legs a shooting-pony, and clad 
in the costume now sacred to the postillions at a grand wedding— 
or have even they ceased to wear it? Another picture shows 
him ina curricle, much affected by the bucks of his day. There 
is a model, too, of the column erected to his memory at Plas 
Newydd — which, therefore, with its usual good fortune, 
possesses the original ! 

There are here memorials only of the wound that crippled 
the Field-Marshal ; but he was one of three brothers whom one 
may call equally wounded—two by land and one by sea. ‘Ihe 
other soldier—Sir Edward Paget—lost an arm, and the Admiral 
aneye. A little water-colour drawing shows the houseat Waterloo 
where Lord Anglesey’s leg was taken off ; and, ina frame hard 
by, is a sprig of a tree—a weeping willow—which grows over 
the spot where that leg was buried. The chair in which he 
sat while the operation was performed was long preserved by 
the owner of the house—no doubt he liked his wounde 
guest ; everybody liked the kindly hero. “He was always 
ready with a kind act for those he could oblige,” said the 
Times after his death, “and with a courteous denial for those 
who had asked from him that which it was not in his power 
to give.” j 

It may be remembered that we turned to the right at the 
foot of a certain staircase: if we had turned to the left we 
should have come upon a large picture of the battle of Water 
loo. The moment chosen is that of the last charge—and it 
needs not to be said that Lord Uxbridge (as he then was) and 
the Duke of Wellington are well to the fore—the one on the 
right, the other towards the left. The picture is no doubt as 
correct as a battle-scene can well be; but, like all others, 1 
gives one only the impression of a great many men fighting: 
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SIDE VIEW FROM THE PRIVATE GARDENS. 
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Why do not the artists paint us bird's-eye views of battles ? 
Then we might really understand what was going on. 

Going up the Waterloo Staircase, we come to the Yellow 
Drawing-Room—a fine apartment, square, or almost square, 
and hung with four great Dutch landscapes. A gilded chair 
and footstool that stand here were a present to the second 
Marquis from our Queen, at whose marriage he was the Lord 
Chamberlain. These are doubtless very fine : and, even if you do 
not care for gilded chairs, thereisstill a beautifulview to be seen 
from the windows of the park with its slopes and varied trees. 
So Nature and Art contend in the Yellow Drawing-Room ; but 
Art hasit all her own way in the Long Gallery, which follows. 
There is a row of little windows along its left side, to be sure ; 
but it is the windows which one sees, and not the view from 
them. Yet it is a pleasant old gallery, of an unintentional kind 
ofart ; which is generally the best. With the books along the 
right-hand wall, and the little battle-pieces above them, and 
the old furniture and the old walls, the long room—97 ft. by 
17 ft. it measures—has taken to itself two homely and quiet 
colours of dullish red and brown, and has a plain Dutch 
aspect which one likes. On the old oak chairs is tapestry, 
whereon is worked the Paget crest. ‘The first Lord of the 
family looks down—with a troubled face, it must be owned— 
from over the chimneypiece; there is a somewhat ghastly 
presentment of the charms of the great Elizabeth; and 
Henry VIII.—in much more comfortable mood—and Mary are 
also here. But the chief pictures, as is nothing but right in 
the house of an old Field-Marshal. are a long row of paint- 
ings of the battles of Marlborough, which famous victories 
are depicted with as much variety as the subjects will permit. 

A curious relic of a much older time is a wooden machine, 
with holes about large enough to admit the fingers, which 
was described to me with some diffidence as “a thumbscrew.” 
Tt was not exactly this, probably ; but I have found in Dr. 
Plot's Staffordshire a description of certain “finger-stocks” 
which were used in older days as a form of mild punishment 
by the Lord of Misrule at Christmas: and finger-stocks of 
that period the machine in the Long Gallery probably is, 
even if Plot did not describe this very one. 

Of the other rooms of the house there is not very much to 
be said. The Venice Room is a small panelled drawing-room. 
A bright and cheerful Boudoir leads into the garden ; and 
there is a Picture Gallery, now something shorn of its glories 
to furnish the walls of Plas Newydd. Here, by the way, are 
still the interesting painting of the Beaudesert of a century 
ago, already spoken of, and another of the town house of the 
family, as it was, in Old Burlington-street. 

In the Blue Passage hang crayon portraits of the family of 
the first Marquis, whose daughters must surely have been in 
their day the loveliest group of girls in England : even allow- 
ing for the courtliness of the artist, his sitters must all, with- 
out an exception, have been beautiful women. There is also 
in this Blue Passage a good deal of valuable and interesting 
china, had we but the time to linger over it. 

When we go to the state bed-room in which George IV. 
slept—which is gay with a wild and whirling paper of the 
period, and enshrines a dignified state bed with its canopy—we 
are in the oldest part of the house. This was built, itis said, 
eight hundred years ago, before evera Paget had set his foot 
in Beaudesert. Unfortunately, however, there are but few 
signs of this extreme old age; and, fortunately, none what- 
ever of decrepitude. 

Passing down the west staircase, by the stuffed animals 
which line its sides, we come to another interesting memorial 
of the Field-Marshal—a case which contains Lord Anglesey’s 
uniforms, with the natural exception of the one he wore at 
Waterloo, which has taken itself off to Plas Newydd! If 
jealousy can reign in the stony bosoms of houses, Beaudesert 
must feel a stepmotherly hatred for its younger rival. 

Glancing at the billiard-room, which is hung with pictures 
of favourite horses, we find that we have finished our survey 
of the rooms, unhistorical bedrooms excepted—and the magnifi- 
cent kitchens also excepted. These are very well worth a visit ; 
I do not know that they are not, to my mind, the most interest- 
ing part of the inside of Beaudesert. 

Here; first of all, in a great grey chamber, is the immense 
fireplace. at which in older times they used to roast a whole 
baron of beef at Christmas, when Lord William Paget made 
good cheer among his retainers. Now, alas! it is much narrowed, 
on the paltry pretence that it burned too much coal. It is 
suid, indeed, that certain people were allowed of old to work 
some of the coal in the park, on condition that they supplied 
the house with coal—and that this supply amounted to some- 
thing like half a ton a day. Above the place where the baron 
used to hang and roast is an ancient smokejack, with its com- 
plicated arrangement of chains. The smoke of the great fire 
was made to turn the great joint by a mechanism of high 
ingenuity for its day; the inventor doubtless some mute in- 
glorious Edison, too early born. Opposite the fireplace long rows 
of copper pots and vessels shine along the wall. At the end of 
the room a vast window lets in the light. This is one of the 
improvements of the Field-Marshal, before whose time the 
kitchen must have been a place of darkness on a winter day. 
The kitchens, rather; for half a dozen rooms are dedicated 
to cookery and the cognate arts. Besides the washhouses, 
brewhouse, bakehouse, there are here the kitchen proper, the 
pastry-room, the larders, the seullery, the steward’s room, and 
the grey old servants’ hall. The great larder with its wire- 
work cages reminds one of the Zoo ; round its walls were kept 
the beef and mutton and such meaner joints, while in an inner 
larder, walled with wirework, in the midst of the meat-larder, 
hung the game. This inner larder is divided into spaces, 
over each of which hangs a ticket with the name of the day of 
the week on which the hare or pheasant beneath was killed. 
Just over the entrance to the game-larder are some old man- 
traps—their disgraceful work over, one is glad to say, for 
ever. 

A very ancient place is the scullery, well worthy of its 
lordly companion the kitchen. Beside its wall stands a vast 
dresser of white wood; in the servants’ hall, close by, is a 
long table; and at Plas Newydd there are two more: and all 
this giant furniture is cat out of whole lengths of one magni- 
ficent ash-tree, grown here in the park. 

With the steward’s room, where the upper servants 
gathered. and the low, plain, not unpicturesque servants’ hall, 
we may have done with the inside of Beaudesert. Step out 
of an old doorway, and you are looking at the oldest corner 
of the house. Four new rooms have been added, even here, 
within the last half-century or so; but, in the main, this 
block of plain red building dates from many centuries before 
the first Lord Paget. And there is something very satisfactory 
about its solid, plain old age, which has even its poetry, like a 
Dutch picture of boors eating herrings in an alehouse, though 
itis only a kitchen wall, and only looks it. May our works 
last as long and look as well! 

Passing through a narrow gateway and turning sharp round 
to the left, we come to a lovely little bit of the grounds—a 
pond, or tiny lake, low-lying, with knolls rising round and 
trees reflected in its dark water. Alongside this we go to the 
back of the house. as varied and broken up with old and new, 
gable-end and square tower, high chimneys, red brick and 
grey stone, and great masses of dark ivy, as the front is plain 
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and austere; of one wing not a foot can be seen, it is so 
thickly clad with evergreens. ; 

And evergreens hide the old-fashioned little garden, with 
its stone steps, close to the low conservatory which runs round 
this part of the house. You mount to a long terrace, which 
overlooks the trees, the house, the pond; and from its end you 
have a far view over the country spread out below you, towards 
Burton-on-Trent, fifteen miles away; almost all of which 
famous town is the property of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

A little way down from this terrace—to the right, by the 
waterside—is perhaps the finest view you can have of Beau- 
desert, which stands high up above the water, almost as on a 
cliff, its oldest walls of grey stone in the midst, the red wing to 
the left overgrown with masses of ivy, and gables and tall 
chimneys rising over the trees upon the right. Above, the grey 
clouds move past, drifting before the wind; below. trees 
golden with autumn overhang the pond, and the slope of grass 
is dotted here and there with a dark evergreen. 

Down out of the garden you pass through trees to a long 
crescent of white stone, which is the stables: these will hold 
about seventy horses, and were enlarged by the first Marquis. 
At the old stables, not far away, is now made the gas with 
which Beaudesert is lighted. 

Up hill then, through the woods, with constant glimpses, 
to right and left, of the mansion sheltered by the westward 
slope. and of the lovely park, all made of high hills set close 
together and half hidden by their trees. As we pass out on 
to the level top of the hill, a rough west wind blows keenly 
against us ; we cross a field. go by a little lodge ; a few yards 
more, and we are on the highest land in Staffordshire, eight 
hundred feet above the sea-level. 

We are on the famous Castle Hill, in Cannock Chase. Here 
are the Castle Rings, as they are called: the old encampment, 
a vast rampart and two ditches, something in the shape of a 
great theatre, two hundred and seventy paces in diameter. 
Standing on this rampart we look down upon the rough 
ground of the Chase. Hills rise all round, tree-sprinkled. 
The water known as Norton Pool lies below us; the pits, the 
tall chimneys of the collieries, are on our right, and on our 
left isa more silent country. where the deer range and the 
ground is thick with game. From this high point, on a clear 
day, it is said that thirteen counties may be seen, English and 
Welsh. Plot gives us nine of these—to wit, Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 


Shropshire, Cheshire, Montgomery, and Flint; I know not 
what are the other four. 

One thinks of Fuller's words, as to the “most pleasant 
county of Staffordshire,” as he calls it: “Yea, this county 
hath much beauty in the very Solitude thereof; witness 
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THE STABLES. 


Beaudesert, or the Fair Wildernesse, being the beautiful 
Barony of the Lord Paget :— 


And if their Deserts have so rare devices, 
Pray then, how pleasant are their Paradises ? ” 


On the night of the Jubilee of 1887, fifty fires on the 
hills around- were to be seen from the Castle Rings. Then, as 
in the early days of Beaudesert and the Pagets, 

Twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 

And streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light. 
The signal was actually passed by rocket from Malvern 
here, and from here to the Wrekin. 

And here, aselsewherein Beaudesert and such ancient places, 
we have the meeting of old and new : we have the ruins of the 
past amid the jubilant or weary present. by the high, windy 
cricket-field, on which the swarthy colliers come to play almost 
all the year round—above the pits, above the valley where 
lie the colliers’ pleasant houses—the black stones of an ancient 
monastery, long laid low. mark out, as in a plan, its site. 
Here was the chancel, plainly ; here on the height, where the 
warriors, encamped, had poured their arrows or great stones on 
whoever ventured up the steep hillside, the priests gave to all 
hardy wayfarers the sacred bread and wine. 

It was a wilder country then on which they looked: the 
Cannock and Rugeley pits had not brought prosperity along 
with their black merchandise. Yet the cannel coal (whence, 
some say, “cank” and “cannock’”’) has long been famous. Dr. 
Plot tells us how it is “so hard and capable of a fine polish 
like black marble that formerly it was cut or turned into various 
shapes and uses, as inkboxes, candlesticks, &c. . . . The old 
floor of the choir of Lichfield Cathedral was paved lozengy 
black and white with the Canal coal and alabaster.” A little 
of this “lozengy ” pavement is still to be seen in the cathedral. 

No coal-mine, I suppose, had ever such sudden and immense 
prosperity as this of Cannock and Rugeley ; and the miners’ 
little houses scattered down the valley give pleasant evidence 
that here, at all events, capital has not taken to itself all, and 
left labour nothing. Here, too, is an example of the magic 
virtues of the ownership of a “little bit of land”: there are 
countless small holdings, some of them of six or seven acres 
apiece, which the colliers till and turn to goodly profit, working 
early and late on the land which is their own. As everywhere 
among colliers, there are some who spend freely when wages 
are good, and starve between-whiles ; but many are frugal, and 
thrive accordingly. 

The history of Beaudesert and of its owners is simple to 
baldness. One family has held the estate ever since it came 
into lay hands ; and of this family the founder was William 
Paget, son of one of the Sergeants at Mace of the City of 
London. Of him Fuller gives a biography, in his ‘‘ Worthies of 
England,” not to be excelled for compactness and point. It runs 
thus :— Ys 

“William Paget, Knight, was born in this City [London ] 
of honest Parents, who gave him pious and learned education, 
whereby he was enabled to work out his own advancement ; 
Privy Counsellour to four successive Princes, which, though of 
different perswasions, agreed all in this, to make much of an 
able and trusty Minister of State. 


“1, King Henry the Eighth made him his Seerctary, anq 
employed him Embassadour to Charles the Emperor ang 
Francis King of France. 

“2. King Edward the Sixth made him Chancellor of ihe 
Dutchy, Comptroller of his Household, and created him Baron 
of Beaudesert. 

“3. Queen Mary made him Keeper of her Privy Seal. 

“4, Queen Elizabeth dispenced with his attendance at 
Court, in favour to his great age, and highly respected him.” 

To this succinct statement I need hardly add morethan the 
facts that in 1543 King Henry granted to William Paget the 
manors of Burton Branston, Bromley, Stretton, Horningloyw, 
Wightmore, and Anslow, in the county of Stafford, and those 
of Winshall, Stapenhall, Caldwell, Overa Magna, Overa Parva, 
and Finden, in the county of Derby—most or all of which had 
been Church property—and in 1546 followed up this handsome 
present with another of the manors of Longdon (in which, as 
has been seen, is Beaudesert), Heywood, and Barkeswicke, 
“with their members and appurtenances, situated and lying in 
Whittington, Fisherwick, Pype, Homerwicke, Wall Norwhale, 
Strethay, and Brendwood, all in Staffordshire.” Beandesert, 
at the time of this grant, belonged to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
one Richard Sampson, who accepted in its stead impropriations 
to the value of £183 a year. 

The King also appointed Paget one of his executors, and 
left him a legacy of £300. Queen Mary granted him the 
manor of Alcester, in Warwick. and other lands in Warwick 
and Derby, with the reversion of the manor of Great Marlow, 
in Buckinghamshire. He had deserved well of the Queen, 
for, on the death of Edward VL., he joined the Karl of Arundel 
in proclaiming her in London, and, “accompanied with 
thirty horse, rode post with him that night to certify her of 
the gladsome tidings of her subjects’ loyal intentions.” Yet 
Camden tells us that Queen Elizabeth “retained an affection 
and value for him, though he was a strict zealot of the 
Romish Church.’ However, at her accession he retired, by 
his own wish, from the public service. 

But his fortunate life had not been altogether unclouded. 
During the reign of Edward VI. he was a supporter of the 
Duke of Somerset, the Protector, and shared his fall. Through 
the enmity of the Duke of Northumberland, it is said, he was 
committed to the Tower, divested of the Garter, and fined 
£6000, by the Star Chamber, for selling the King’s woods and 
lands, and taking great fines “to his peculiar profit and 
adyantage, never turning any to my [the King’s] use or com- 
modity,” and for other offences. He pleaded guilty ; but the 
fine was reduced to £4000, and then to £2000 ; and, not long 
after, he was set free with a general pardon. 

Fuller seems to attribute his temporary disgrace entirely to 
the ill offices of Northumberland. He makes this mention 
only of it :— 

“Indeed, Duke Dudley, in the days of King Edwavrd, 
ignominiously took from him the Garter of the Order ; quarrel- 
ling, that by his extraction he was not qualified for the same. 
But, if all be true which is reported of this Duke's Parentage, 
he of all men was most unfit to be active in such an employ- 
ment. But no wonder if his Pride wrongfully snatched a 
Garter from a Subject, whose ambition endeavoured to deprive 
two Princes of a Crown. This was restored unto him: by 
Queen Mary, and that with ceremony and all solemn accents 
of honour, as to a person ‘who by his prudence had merited 
much of the nation.’” 

This is all that Fuller has to tell us of Lord Paget's life. 
Of his death he speaks thus: “He dyed very old, anno 1563 ; 
and his corps (as I remember) are buryed in Lichfield, and 
not in the vault under the Church of Drayton in Middlesex, 
where the rest of that Family, I cannot say lye (as whose 
Coffins are erected), but are very compleatly reposed in a 
peculiar posture, which I meet not with elsewhere ; the hor- 
rour of a Vault being much abated with the lightnesse and 
sweetnesse thereof.” 

But I think Fuller is wrong: Lord Paget was buried at 
Drayton, though his lady and his son Thomas placed a stately 
monument to his memory above the choir in the beautiful 
cathedral at Lichfield, where formerly stood the shrine of St. 
Chad. 

Lloyd, in his “State Worthies,” gives a very interesting 
“character” of the first Lord Paget: “A general learning 
furnished him for travel, and travel seasoned that learning 
for employment; his masterpiece was an inward observation 
of other men, and an exact knowledge of himself ; his address 
was with state, yet insinuating; his discourse free, but 
weighed ; his apprehension, quick but staid ; his ready and 
present mind keeping its pauses of thoughts and expressions 
even with the occasion and the emergency.” 

His son Henry succeeded him, and in five years was suc- 
ceeded by another son, Thomas, who in great part rebuilt 
the mansion at Beaudesert. In the twenty-seventh year of 
Blizabeth’s reign, however, being a zealous Catholic and sus- 
pected of an attachment to the cause of Mary Queen of Scots, 
he fled to France, and there remained till his death in 158)— 
“a sad and universal loss to the commonwealth of learning,’ 
says Camden. He was attainted, with his brother Charles, and 
their possessions forfeited ; but his son and heir, William, was 
restored to his lands and honours. Sir William Paget—for he 
was knighted by Elizabeth—was a fighting man, and “accom- 


panied the Harl of Essex in his signal expedition of taking the 


town and island of Calés”; and his son, another William, 
raised a regiment which did good service on the Royalist side 
at Edgehill. Moreover, William Paget furnished King Charles 
at York with “thirty chevaliers, ready mounted and armed at 
all points cap-A-pie” ; for which the sequestrators fined him 
£500. 

William, sixth Baron, his successor, took the Whig side at 
the Revolution, and voted for the settling of the Crown on 
William and Mary. Like many of his line, he was Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Stafford. He visited Con- 
stantinople as Ambassador Extraordinary to the Grand Signior, 
and after long negotiations concluded a peace. hen the 
Grand Turk gave him “a very rich vest, and a fine Turkish 
horse with furniture,” and he came home. 

he seventh Lord was created Baron Burton of Burton, 
and afterwards Earl of Uxbridge ; but on the death, in 1769, 
of his son, the second Earl, this earldom and barony became 
extinct. ‘The barony of Paget, however, being a barony 1 
fee, descended to one Herry Bayley, whose mother was 4 
Paget ; and he was summoned to Parliament in 1770 as the 
ninth Baron Paget. He was created Earl of Uxbridge 1” 
1784, and died in 1812; his successor was his eldest son, the 
gallant soldier whom we know best as the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Henry William Paget, whose long life extended from 1768 
till 1854—from before the War of Independence till the 
Crimean War—has left the name best remembered at Beau- 
desert, if not best known to history, of all the Pagets. Even 
the first Lord, the founder of the family, although a man of 
higher intellect, does not make a figure so picturesque as that 
of the cavalry leader of Waterloo. - The Field-Marshal, though 
not a cleyer man, had, especially in his old age, something of 
a dignity that even intellect alone cannot give. It was said at 
his death ; “He belonged to a race of nobles who have passe 
away from amongst us; he was the last of the race, and we 
shall know them no more. He wasa man pre-eminently fearles# 
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and brave, but ever courteous and of high-bred manners.” 
Tie was educated at Westminster and Oxford. When he 
wa3z twenty-five he became a soldier, and raised among his 
father’s tenantry the regiment of which we have spoken—the 
80th, or Staffordshire Volunteers. In 1794 he joined the Duke 
of York in Flanders, and was to be found in every fight 
throughout that campaign, winning a high name for bravery 
and resource, and proving himself a thorough soldier and a 
thorough disciplinarian. He was at the head of his regiment— 
and for a time at the head of the brigade—in the terrible 
retreat across the Meuse in the dead of winter. 

Returning to England, he was given the command of the 
7th Light Dragoons, and was sent with them to Ipswich. 
There he “laid the foundation of a system which effected an 
entire reform in cavalry practice,” and made the English horse 
what they were in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 

In 1799 he fought under the Duke of York in Holland, and 
won the highest honours as a daring and successful leader of 
cavalry. On Oct. 2 with one squadron he attacked seven, who 
had taken some British guns, and not only retook the guns, 
bub captured five others, and, with very little loss, entirely 
routed the enemy. 

In Spain, a few years later, he led the cavalry brigade in 
Sir John Moore’s campaign, and won some brilliant victories. 
On Dee. 21, 1808, he defeated, with four hundred horse, French 
cavalry seven hundred horse strong, making more than a 
hundred and twenty prisoners in twenty minutes; and at 
Corunna he did wonders. 

At Waterloohe was at the head of the united British, Hano- 
verian, and Belgian horse ; and his share in that victory was a 
greatone. It was believed that no cavalry could bear down the 
French cuirassiers. with the corsets of steel which gave them 
their name. Lord Uxbridge—as he now was—had twice led the 
Guards to the charge, shouting, “ Now for the honour of the 
Housshold Troops!” Three heavy masses of French infantry 
advanced, supported by artillery and the cuirassiers : they 
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A PEEP AT THE FRONT. 


drove in the Belgians, who left the Highland Brigade to receive 
their charge. The Earl galloped up to the second heavy brigade, 
and the three regiments were wheeled up in splendid style. A 
shout rose from the brigade as Lord Uxbridge rode down the 
line: he placed himself at their head, and led “the most rapid 
and destructive charge ever witnessed.” They attacked a 
division of 9000 men: of these 8000 were soon prisoners, 
and the remainder killed, except a few hundreds who 
re-formed under cover of the cuirassiers. Again and 
again the same troops charged, under the same leader, and 
cut to pieces battalions of that Vieille Garde which “ died but 
did not surrender” ; and it was by almost the last shot of the 
day, when the main battle was over, that the Harl was wounded. 
His leg had to be amputated, at the house in the village of 
Waterloo whose picture we have seen at Beaudesert. 

Five days after the battle Lord Uxbridge was created 
Marquis of Anglesey ; but he refused the pension of £1200 a 
year to which his wound entitled him. ‘There is no need to 
tell of the public honours with which he was received when 
he returned to England, and to his home at Beaudesert. 

Like the Duke of Wellington, he continued to serve his 
country, but as a politician. He held office as Master- 
General of the Ordnance—with a seat in the Cabinet—and was 
twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In Dublin he made himself 
universally loved. ‘There are no people better fitted than the 
Irish to appreciate the simple courtesy of a soldier who is 
indeed a gentleman “of the old school.” as we say—though we 
may hope that itis a school which will never be extinct. 

He aided to procure Catholic Emancipation. Itis noteworthy, 
too, that he was for the total repeal of the Corn Laws at a time 
when the Whig leaders thought a fixed duty a great concession. 
But his health was not strong, and in 1834 he resigned the 
Viceroyalty. He resumed his regular attendance at the House 
of Lords, though he seldom spoke there; he used to sit by 
the side of his old companion in arms, the Iron Duke. Like 
the Duke's, his was one of the familiar figures of London 
life. “He was ever before us,” it was said, “in the 
parks, in the streets, in assemblies and parties, or stretch- 
ing down Long Reach in the Pearl with his great 
mainsail set.” Handsome, like all the Pagets, with an un- 
equalled seat on horseback, the old Marquis must have made a 
splendid figure. “It was impossible,” wrote an enthusiast, 
years after his death, “not to regard him as the beau ideal of 
a sabreur, and the first cavalry officer in the world.” 

EDWARD ROsE. 


The Bishop of Durham, has contributed £12,000 towards 
Church extension since his appointment to the diocese. 

Alderman Benjamin Watson, the newly elected Mayor of 
Wakefield, has offered a site of eighteen acres close to the city 
on which to erect a palace for the Bishop of the diocese. 

The Vestry of St. Giles, Camberwell, have agreed to con- 
tribute £6000 towards the purchase of Brockwell Park as a 
public park for South London, subject to Parliamentary powers 
being obtained for this purpose. It is reported that the park 
has been offered for the sum of £122,000, and that the following 
amounts have been promised: the Charity Commissioners, 
£25,000; the London County Council, £61,000; the Lambeth 
Vestry, £20,000; Newington Vestry, £5000; and private 
subscriptions, £2500. So that, with the contribution of the 
Camberwell Vestry, there remains only £2500 wanting to com- 
plete the purchase money and to secure for South London a 
most desirable open space and place of recreation. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Mary Howitt: An Autobiography. Edited by her daughter, 
Margaret Howitt. Two vols. (W. Isbister.)—Contemporary 
literature, more intimately than politics or commercial or 
professional business, in which the rise and the disappearance 
of notable personalities are rather associated with party or 
class interests, is apt to present links of common predilection 
between the old and young still living together. As the 
favourite writers of our childhood, when we are in advanced 
life, have perhaps ceased to produce new books, and have either 
dropped into their quiet graves or somewhere sit waiting the 
inevitable summons, for which thoughtful old age, trained to 
contemplative and imaginative studies, ought to be well pre- 
pared, we cannot but feel that there is some loss of means of 
communion between our own minds and those of the new 
generation, This and future ages will have their own popular 
authors ; it is possible also that a very few of the works by 
which our youth was delighted will sometimes be read to the 
end of the century or longer: but none of them can ever 
again touch the hearts of posterity with just the same effect. 
Infancy, boyhood, and girlhood may hereafter not be 
entirely unacquainted with the writings of William and Mary 
Howitt. We do not know any reason why her charming little 
nursery poems on birds and beasts and rural incidents, sug- 
gested by Bewick’s woodcuts, should be superseded ; and, 
though wide changes are taking place in “ The Rural Life of 
England,” and agricultural business is greatly altered since 
the date of “ The Book of the Seasons,” and modern farmers 
do not everywhere allow such reckless climbing of hedges and 
other trespassing as in the days of “ The Boy’s Country-Book,” 
the descriptions of nature are still true, while many customs 
and some humours of rustic life—perhaps also of schoolboy 
life in general—have passed away. The country is no longer 
a free and open playground to all: it is only the privileged 
sportsman who may cross the fields in any direction. If a boy 
climbs the trees fora bird’s nest, he is in peril of legal chastise- 
ment; if he prowls in a copse, or dabbles in a brook, somebody 
will tell him that he ought not to do so. ‘These restrictions 
may be just and needful, and the owners and occupiers of 
landed property, in the present unhappy condition of the 
agricultural interest, claim due consideration ; but, half 
a century ago, they would tolerate much greater liberties 
than any conscientious person would now think of taking. 
William Howitt, as a boy at Heanor in Derbyshire, and 
after his schooling at Ackworth, near Pontefract, the 
chief place of education in the North of England for young 
Quakers, and at Tamworth, and again in his apprenticeship at 
Mansfield, could enjoy more freedom in roving about the 
country, and rummaging up its natural treasures and delights, 
than is permitted to ordinary boys at the present day. Mary 
Botham, of Uttoxeter, though she was never a romp, with her 
sister Anna, both good and industrious Quaker girls, had a 
special advantage of this kind from the office held by their 
father, a land-surveyor, during nine years, in superintending 
the inclosure of Needwood Forest, where they often passed 
long and happy days, learning more of nature than any town- 
bred person can ever learn from books. Putting aside the special 
religious teachings of Quakerism, which do not seem ever to have 
taken a strong hold of either of these young minds, Williamand 
Mary, by the time of their marriage, in 1821, were abundantly 
qualified for their characteristic literary mission, the best part 
of which, in our judgment, was fulfilled by their writings of 
the next twenty years, during their life at Nottingham, and 
from 1836 in their residence at Clapton,at Esher, or at Highgate, 
though great literary industry, of different kinds, was continued 
by them for a quarter of a century later. Much of the latter 
work, the compiling of topographical and historical matter, in 
which labours William Howitt did a great deal, and the trans- 
lations from the Swedish, Danish, and German, could have 
been done by other competent hands; but nobody else was 
likely to have written so well of country life in the Midlands 
as they had experienced it, of boyhood and girlhood in simple, 
homely, middle-class provincial society, and of the pleasures 
of a familiar acquaintance with the natural objects around 
them. These are the best elements also of their stories or 
works of fiction, which have scarcely retained their former 
popularity amid the crowd of voluminous novelists, though 
“Wood Leighton,’ “The Heir of Wast Wayland,” and ‘The 
Cost of Caer Gwyn” prove Mrs. Howitt’s capacity in that line. 
She rendered an important service to English readers by 
making them acquainted with the admirable works of 
Frederika Bremer and Hans Christian Andersen, which have 
had a distinct influence on much of our own literature. 
But the main interest of this pleasing autobiography is 
domestic, social, and personal, largely intermixed with 
descriptions of scenes in Germany, in the Tyrol, and 
in Rome, where Mr, and Mrs. Howitt resided for many 
years before their death. Heidelberg, which had earlier 
been their temporary abode for the sake of their children’s 
education, and the neighbourhood of Meran, around their 
summer home of Mayr-am-Hof, at Dietenheim, and another 
Tyrolese house, called Marienruhe, built by Mrs. Howitt in 
her widowhood, are particularly described. Numerous engrav- 
ings, mostly from sketches by her daughter, an artist of some 
talent, supply good views of all the places where the Howitts 
lived. After 1870, their winters were usually spent in Rome, 
where, in March 1879, William Howitt died ; and Mary Howitt 
died there on Jan, 30, 1888, having nearly completed the 
eighty-ninth year of her age. The good old lady had been 
received into the Roman Catholic Church in May 1882, up to 
which date, as a born Quakeress, she was unbaptised, and in 
London was accustomed to attend a Unitarian chapel ; but it 
is permissible to deem her a true Christian throughout all her 
pure and gentle life. Sentiment and imagination, rather than 
any profound theological study, led her to a fond reverence 
for the significant mystic rites and the asserted unity of 
Church authority in the Romish system; while the sturdy 
author of “The History of Priestcraft” remained a stout 
Protestant to his dying day. In compiling these memorials 
of her worthy parents, Miss Howitt has produced a very agree- 
able and interesting book, which preserves many reminiscences 
of the past, and faithful pictures of the life of our elders now 
resting in peace. 


A Memoir of Edward Ashew Sothern. By T. Edgar Pem- 
perton. (R. Bentley and Son.)—The short but successful and 
brilliant career of “Lord Dundreary” on the stage is well 
remembered as a mirthful topic of conversation; and the 
clever actor who invented that ludicrous personification of 
elegant idiocy was a social fayourite, perhaps worthy of this 
slight biographical memoir. Mr. Sothern, who died in January 
1881, at the age of fifty-five, was not one of the great comedians 
endowed with a wide range of sympathetic and imaginative 
faculty and mastery of all the various moods of human nature. 
But he possessed a keen insight, which he sedulously improved 
by observation, and by experiment as a practical joker, into 
the depths and mazes of intellectual confusion, the under- 
lying stupidity and capacity of blundering, of which all men 
are secretly conscious beneath their self-complacent prompt- 
ness in recognising what has been made precise and sure to the 


mind by practice, custom, or accurate study. Anybody can be _ 
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thrown into those depths if he will allow himself, in conversa- 
tion, to be led off the ground of clear understanding, and to 
accept from his neighbour phrases to which he has not affixed for 
himself a precise and definite meaning. Indolent gossips are 
thus easily made to appear much greater fools than they really 
are; for it is quite possible that this colloquial weakness may 
be accompanied by shrewdness in silent deliberation and in 
action. The habit of unguarded talking is so often caused by 
a desire to seem affable, frank, and amiable, to keep up the 
reputation of “a good fellow” among those not worthy cf 
intimate confidence, that Mr. Sothern’s exposure of its con- 
temptible results was a decided benefit to society. In his 
professional career, which began in 1849, at St. Heliers, 
Jersey, and to which he devoted himself by choice, being theson 
of a thriving Liverpool merchant and shipowner, this notable 
actor of one or two highly original stage characters exercised 
the genuine faculty of the dramatic humourist, entering by 
sympathy, for the occasion, into a thorough identification of 
his own feeling with that of the person whom he conceived. 
In private life, though gay and convivial, he seems never to 
have lost self-control, but to have delighted in playfully 
surprising, bewildering, and mystifying others, from which 
experiences he no doubt gained a vast store of observations, 
afterwards used by him to illustrate the liability of mankind 
to blunder, and to be readily bamboozled. Mr. Pemberton 
has collected, besides the records of Sothern’s theatrical engage- 
ments and performances, and many of his letters and his 
sayings among his friends and companions, numerous anecdotes 
of his personal tastes and habits, with some instances of kind- 
ness, charity,and generosity which it is a pleasure to remember. 
The practical jokes, even at the expense of strangers, in which 
he sometimes indulged his love of fun, have been partly related 
in the memoirs of Toole and other recent publications. They 
are not consistent with ordinary notions of the behaviour of a 
gentleman ; and we have known eminent members of Mr. 
Sothern’s profession, great comedians and true wits and 
humourists, who would never have played such tricks off the 
stage. But for Mr. Sothern’s peculiar undertaking, to show 
the way men are apt to make fools of themselves, it may be 
pleaded that he had a right to try various ways of making 
them look like fools. Meanwhile, so far as concerned the 
diligent and thoughtful study of his special branch of art, he 
took his own life very much in earnest, and probably wore out 
his robust constitution by strenuous hard work, his chief 
recreation being horsemanship and bold fox-hunting exploits, 
which fill a whole chapter of this entertaining volume. 

Henry Richard, M.P.; a Biography. By Charles 8S, Miall. 
(Cassell and Co.)—The late M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, Secretary 
to the Peace Society from 1848 to 1884, was a public man 
of much worth and usefulness to England, and a faithful 
guardian of the peculiar interests of Wales. He was also the 
consistent advocate of religious equality before the law, and 
of the emancipation of all Churches from State patronage and 
control. ‘The last-mentioned principles, which happen to 
have recently gained a fresh access of political importance 
from the strong claims of Welsh Nonconformists, were in the 
mind of Mr. Richard, as in that of his friend the late Mr. 
Edward Miall, based on much wider considerations. Mere 
politicians of a secular turn have neyer been able to 1nier- 
stand the principles of “ Independency "—a good old designa- 
tion, for which “Congregationalism” is an insignificant 
substitute—or to perceive that in their absolute condemna- 
tion of State Establishments, or endowments of religion, 
zealous Christians have now won the powerful aid of 
democratic Liberalism, and their common victory is only a 
question of time and terms. It was fitting that the 
brother of Mr. Edward Miall, after writing, as he lately 
did, a very good account of the life and labours of 
that distinguished leader of the Anti-State-Chureh or 
Liberation Society, should undertake the biography, in a 
similar form, of one so largely associated with the same cause 


as Mr. Richard ; and there is a parallel to be drawn between 


the contemporary careers of these two advanced champions of 
civil equity and religious freedom, which might easily be made 
apparent. Both were educated for the Independent ministry. 
which has in all ages supplied, more readily than any other 
ecclesiastical denomination, men of the type suited to engage 
in active Parliamentary debate, and in the open discussion of 
puolic affairs either on the platform or in the Press. Both 
were recognised, however unwillingly and grudgingly, by the 
aristocratic statesmen of their time, as the representatives of 
ideas which are cherished with earnest conviction in the minds 
of a great portion of the middle and working classes, and 
which cannot safely be ignored. Henry Richard,if he lacked 
the brilliant literary ability of Edward Miall, possessed other 
faculties scarcely less valuable to the conduct of an organised 
political movement, the success of which is to be measured, 
after so many years of constant effort, nob by external 
events, but by the inward growth of sound public 
opinion. We do not fear to assert that the special 
continued effort of the Peace Society, during the past half- 
century, has actually produced a development of moral and 
intellectual force opposed to the practice of war, the indirect 
effects of which, in spite of the enormous military conflicts 
that have taken place in Europe, and in spite of the huge 
increase of modern armaments, can be denied by no future 
historian looking beneath the surface of affairs. Still 
greater is our confidence that, whenever the rule of the most 
powerful foreign nations becomes democratic in character—a 
change which may conceivably be effected under existing 
monarchical forms—the principles of the Peace Society, inter- 
posing, regular processes of negotiation and arbitration 
between international disputes and war, must be generally 
adopted ; while the constitution of every democratic State 
will probably hereafter require the previous formal assenti 
of its Legislature to a declaration of war. It is a stupid 
and short-sighted traditional statesmanship that does not 
admit these methods of averting wars to be practicable 
with a more instructed public opinion in civilised coun- 
tries ; and it has been the business of the Peace Society to 
ereate such an opinion. How ably and diligently, through 
forty busy years, Mr. Richard worked for this noble purpose, is 
shown by the narrative presented in the volume before us ; and 
the time may come to think his memory deserving, not only of 
the proposed statue in his Welsh birthplace, Tregaron, in 
Cardiganshire ; but of one on the Thames Embankment—if 
not in Trafalgar-square, within sight of the Admiralty and the 
Horse Guards. Buta prophet has as little honour in his own 
age as in his own country, saving that faith in true principles 
may be preserved till the growth of their influence overspreads 
the whole country in the ripeness of a future age, 


Mr. J. Ball, F.R.S., has bequeathed his valuable botanical 
library and herbarium to Sir Joseph Hooker, to the director 
of the Botanical Gardens, Kew, and to the President of the 
Royal Society, with the request that they will bestow the 
collection on any person or public institution, either at home 
or abroad, with the sole object of promoting natural science. 
The authorities at Kew have, however, the first right to select 
from it any books or specimens they may require. 
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VISITORS GOING DOWN TO VIEW THE CAVES. 


THE VINEYARDS OF CHAMPAGNE. 
The wine of Champagne was known to be delicious in the latter ages of the 
Roman Empire in Gaul, when Valerian and the Consul Jovinus, after defeating 
the Alemanni, feasted together at Reims, an ancient city which is still the com- 
mercial capital of the Champagne wine district, and was the historic cradle of 
the Frankish monarchy, and the coronation-place of the Kings of France, down 
to the last Sovereign of the Legitimist dynasty. Reims, which derives its name 
from St. Remi (Remigius), a great Bishop of the Gallic Church in the fifth 
century, the converter of Clovis and the planter of vineyards—a practice fol- 
lowed by his episcopal successors—naturally attained high importance under 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian reigns. In Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s interesting 
“ History of Champagne,” from which we shall quote a good deal, the curious 
reader may find many amusing anecdotes of the ecclesiastical patronage of vine- 
growing and wine-making in the Middle Ages. Pope Urban II. had the wine of 
Ay sent to him at Rome, and that of Epernay is extolled in the poetry of 
the thirteenth century. During the next century, Reims became the chief place 
of the Champagne wine-trade, exporting largely to Hainault and Flanders, and 
to England from the seaport of Sluys. Its conquest by the English was 
speedily redeemed, when, in July 1429, the patriot heroine Joan of Are, fresh 
from her victory at Orleans, saw Charles VII. chrismed and crowned in Reims 
Cathedral. Other vicissitudes of local fortune, and those shared by this pro- 
vince and city with all France, are related in Mr. Vizetelly’s book. It is rather 
with the Champagne wine, or wines—for different kinds are mentioned in past 
times—that we are here concerned. Sparkling champagne is thought to have 
been first made towards the close of the seventeenth century, though a tendency 
to effervesce had been early noticed. ‘The still wine of this district was 
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constantly drunk by 
Louis XIV. It was 
a “grey,” almost 
white, wine, which 
had superseded the 
red wine in Cham- 
pagne, for some fifty 
years past, and was 
preferred to all others 
by St. Evremond, 
writing ‘in 1674 to 
his brother, the Comt> 
@Olonne. The Bene- 
dictine Abbey of 
Hautvilliers, on the 
Marne, owing to the 
skill of a worthy 
monk called Dom 
Perignon, boasts the 
invention of the art 
of producing fine 
sparkling white wine 
from the juice of 
black grapes. Mr. 
Vizetelly relates, in 
several entertaining 
chapters, the progress 
of its renown, with 
lively controversies 
between the partisans 
of Burgundy and 
those of Champagne. 
But we must hasten 
to describe the actual 
features of the vine- 
growing districts in 
the last - mentioned 
region. 

These are to be 
distinguished, accord- 


CRAYELRE NO. 13: ONE OF THE CAVES. 
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ONE OF THE ENDLESS CHAINS TO TAKE UP BASKETFULS OF. BOTTLES AND TO 
BRING DOWN EMPTIES. 


ing to geographical 
locality, as the vine- 
yards of the river 
Marne, to which 
belong Cramant, Oger, 
Le Mesnil, Ay, Dizy, 
Mareuil, Avenay, 
Cumiéres, Hautvilliers, 
Epernay, &c, with 
those of Vertus and 
others to the south, 
on the Cote d’Avize: 
and the vineyards 
of the hills around 
the city of Reims, : : 
separated from the ; A 
Marne by a wide tract : | 
of country, fields i 
and woodlands, ‘The ilk 
latter, of which we 
take more particular 
notice, comprise those SEESESHHESLELAIGGHESESSSRSSE SG assiazSHABHAE Sot cp ae it 
of St. Thierry, Marsilly, LABELLING AND WRAPPING. 
Hermonville, and 
others, to the north of Reims; and 
Sillery, Verzy, Verzenay, Mailly, Ludes, 
Chigny, and Rilly, to the south, with 
~ Bouzy and Ambonnay.at some distance. 
The smallest of these vineyards, that of 
Sillery, has been one of the most celebrated 
for its “sec,” or dry: still wine, but little 
of this is now made, and the same kind 
of wine is produced from Verzenay and 
Mailly, chiefly for local consumption. Some 
vineyards are owned and cultivated by a 
few of the large firms in the wine trade, 
but many are in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors. It has been estimated 
that there are nearly 16,000 owners of vine- 
yards in Champagne, where the extent of 
land so occupied is about 40,000 acres. 

The soil best for vine-growing is chalk, 
with a mixture of silica and light clay, 
containing a proportion of oxide of iron, 
and with a substratum of stones and sand. 
The vineyard is on the lower slope of rising 
ground. The vine-plants, two or three years 
old, raised in nurseries, are planted in 
holes or trenches, pretty close together, 
sometimes as many as six in a square yard. 
It may be done from November to April. A 
little earth is put over the roots, with plenty 
of manure or compost ; and the vines are 
pruned down to a couple of buds above 


CULTING WIRES THE REQUIRED LENGTH FOR FASTENING CORKS. PACKING UP. 
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the ground. After two or three years, the operation of 
© provinage,” or layering, is performed, by burying two or more 
of the oldest shoots of each plant in trenches, six or eight 
inches deep, extending horizontally on each side: these are 
dressed with manure, strike new roots, and grow up as new 
vines, while all the young shoots above are ent down again to 
the second bud. ‘Lhis is repeated yearly till the mother-plant 
is five years old: it is then allowed to rest two years, after 
which the provining is resumed, to fill up vacant places. ‘The 
“taille,” or pruning of superfluous shoots, is done in Feb- 
ruary, after which there is the “ béchage” or “ hoyerie,” 
digging round the roots so as to lay bare the old wood, which 
is then bent down and secured in its position underground. 
Stakes are then fixed to support the future growth of the vines, 
about three feet high, and this is a costly business where 24,000 
stakes are needed foran acre of land. In May or June, after 
hoeing, the vines are fastened to the stakes, trimmed at the top, 
and must not grow above the regulation height of thirty to 
thirty-three inches. The ground is manured with a compost of 
animal and vegetable refuse mixed with loose friable volcanic 
soil called ‘“ cendre,” which is dug from the hillsides ; and there 
are two or three hoeings and weedings in the summer. To 
protect the vines from the white frosts in spring. some peasant 
vignerons place fan-shaped shields of branches ; others make 
heaps of dead leaves, straw, and twigs, which are set on fire, 
to produce a smoke, whenever a frost is feared. The larger 
cultivators use a movable roof of straw matting, extended 
along wires upon iron stakes ; and, later in the summer, this 
matting can be fixed vertically as a wall, to aid the ripening 
of the grapes on its sunny south side. 

‘The vintage usually begins about the first week of October, 
differing a week or two in varying seasons and in different 
situations. People come from all the towns and villages 
fifty miles round, like our English hop-pickers ; the day’s 
wages are a franc and a half, with three meals, or perhaps 
twice the pay without food. Work begins at daylight. Baskets, 
full of grapes, are piled in the carts, or on the panniers of 
mules, and are carefully carried to the press-houses, where, 
after being weighed or measured, the grapes are stored in a 
cool shed, to be subjected to the “ pressoir,” which is a power- 
ful machine, worked by a large fly-wheel with four men to 
turn it. The first application of the press gives the finest part 
of the juice, which makes the best wine ; two or three squeezes 
are followed by the “ rébéche,” producing liquor of an inferior 
quality for “ piquette,” after stirring the mass of crushed 
erapes on the floor. The must descends through a wicker 
filter-basket into a reservoir, from which, after settling and 
depositing its lees during twenty-four hours, it is pumped 
into the casks, holding each some forty gallons. It begins 
to ferment in ten or twelve: hours (it depends upon the 
temperature), and its colour then fades from a pale pink to a 
light straw-colour. It should remain undisturbed till about 
Christmas, but many casks are speedily sent to Reims, 
Epernay, Ay, and other towns engaged in the wine manu- 
facture. 

Champagne wine, though a gift of nature—that is, of the 
soil, climate, and species of vine—owes much of its prized 
qualities to the skill of modern manufacturers. The “ brut,” 
or raw wine, of this province, having lost a good deal of its 
natural saccharine through its first fermentation, tastes hard, 
bitter. After the first fermentation, which lasts from a fort- 
night to a month, according to weather, the casks are filled up, 
tightly stopped to exclude the air, to prevent the wine absorb- 
ing oxygen. Racking and fining are followed by the critical 
operation of making the “cuvée”—i.e. of blending several 
different “crus” (neighbourhoods) to combine in the desired 
proportions their characteristic qualities of vinosity, flavour, 
and bouquet. They are mingled in hugevats in which the mix- 
ture is stirred by a fan-shaped apparatus, worked by handles out- 
side. Usually, four fifths of the wine, of a pale pink hue, is 
from the juice of black grapes, and is tempered with a fifth part 
from white grapes ; the former giving vinous body, with softness 
and “roundness,” the latter giving lightness, delicacy, and 
effervescence; and this combination is both scientific and 
artistic. The precise amount of saccharine in the blended wine 
is ascertained by the glucometer. Sometimes further treat- 
ment is required, as fining with isinglass, or the addition 
of some liquid tannin derived from nutgalls, catechu, or 
grape husks and pips, till the wine, after another month, is 
perfectly clear and limpid, and ready to be bottled. In the 
“salle du tirage,” where it stands in vats or tuns, it flows 
through pipes to the syphon-taps, at which the bottles are 
quickly filled, and these are instantly corked and wired. The 
bottles, necessarily of great strength, and of a peculiar form, 
with sides of uniform thickness, and smooth in the interior, 
are such as are best adapted to prevent an explosion of the 
gas, which exerts a great internal pressure. They are chiefly 
supplied by the factories of Reims, Fourmies, Anor, Trélan, 
Loivre, and Vauxrot. The breakages from bursting during 
manipulation of the wine average 5 per cent per annum. 
When filled with wine and washed, they are placed 
in baskets neck downwards, to drain, and are afterwards 
stored in a horizontal position, laid in stacks to the height of 
aman. ‘They remain there from two to five years, or more, 
according to the taste of the markets for which they are 
destined. 

Sweet champagnes must be shipped young, or else they 
become clammy. Dry champagnes should be shipped older, or 
else they will be hard. At the end of two or three years the 
wines are disgorged. The bottles are transferred from the 
horizontal stacks to inclined boards, with holes to fix them 
neck downwards, and, the sediment sticking to the lower side, 
a man nimbly shakes each bottle every day and turns it round. 
The sediment slides down in a fortnight or so, when it gets 
to the cork. When it is there the bottles are handed in 
baskets, cork downwards, to the disgorgers, who break the 
first wires, and the first corks fly, followed by the deposit. It 
is done so nimbly that little wine is lost: what may be 
lost is invariably replaced by filling the bottle with wine of 
identical age and quality kept in reserve for the purpose. 
When the wine is shipped “ brut,” the bottles are handed to 
the last corker. When itis to be “liqueured” it is handed 
to the “opérateur.” The liqueur is simply still champagne 
wine of the choicest, in which is melted cane-sugar. To 
prevent its fermenting, a little raw spirit of cognac is added. 
In the dry champagne consumed in Great Britain, that 
addition of spirit represents the tenth of a drop in each 
bottle. The “opérateur” is surrounded by the corkers and 
the wire and string men. When the wire is thus finished, the 
bottles are replaced on horizontal stacks, where they remain 
for at least a few weeks to insure their limpidity. 

The establishments of the Reims wine-shippers occupy 
some of the most important buildings in that old city, and 
their cellars, excavated in the chalk beneath, extend far 
in every direction, an endless labyrinth of vaulted corridors 
and galleries, often in two storeys, filled with square piles of 
full bottles, or, here and there, with casks of wine reserved for 
bottling. Of these great establishments the most striking is that 
of Messrs. Pommery and Greno (now Veuve Pommery, Fils et 
Cie., the Ilustrationsof whose buildings and cellars appear here- 
with), situated in the outskirts of the city. Its lofty castellated 
tower is visible from afar. It is entered by a Gothic portico, 


leading into a vast hall, 180 ft. long and 90 ft. wide, the roof 
supported by iron girders without pillars. Rows upon rows 
of casks of old Champagne vintages are piled on all sides : to 
the left hand are two immense tuns (*foudres”) with a capacity 
of 5500 gallons, around which is a platform reached by a stair- 
case, for the working of the handles of the wine-making appa- 
ratus. Steam-lifts, each of which can raise eight casks at once, 
communicate with the cellars beneath. Access to these cellars 
isdown a flight of 116 steps, 12 ft. wide, the top of which is 
beyond the ornamental iron door at the end of the hall. The 
cellars are formed by 130 large shafts, which are 90 ft. deep 
and 60ft. square at the bottom, connected by galleries so 
extensive that one may walk through those underground 
passages for seven miles withont going twice over any part. 
They contain, at present, a million dozeu—twelve million 
bottles—of wine, a stock being always kept equal to five years’ 
average supply. These cellars are visited by about three 
thousand people in the course of the year, two men being 
regularly employed in showing them. There are some five 
hundred workpeople in all there, and the establishment is 
fitted up with the electric light and with private telephones, 
communicating with the houses and offices in the town. The 
members of the firm are individually large proprietors of 
vineyards, principally at Verzenay, Ay, and Bouzy, the finest 
wine-growing districts. 

We understand that Messrs. Pommery and Greno, whose 
stock of fine champagne is believed to be the largest in the 
world, and commands the highest price in the market, have 
purchased this year an immense number of hogsheads, being 
one sixth of the entire vintage of 1889, which is of excellent 
quality in every way, but proved small in quantity. The 
prices paid for this vintage being the highest ever known, the 
purchase has cost that great firm the large sum of over 
£600,000—a transaction of magnitude never equalled in the 
trade by any firm or company. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

W R RaruEM.—Your difficulties certainly do not arise from want, of critical 
acumen. The first is caused, as you suggest, by a typographical slip, and the 
second you most correetly answer. The extra Black Bishop is a necessity, and 
justifiably employed. 

J N (Liverpool).—The “abominable careles ness” helongs in this case to the critic, 
who rushes to his post-card instead of his chess-board, 

W BrppL¥.—Your opinion is flattering, and your compliments to No. 2379 deserved. 

T T S (Spalding).—Parkins and Gotto, or any fancy stationers, ought to supply 
your wants. 

F Brxnerr (Rockhampton, Queensland).—The Chess Monthly is published by 
J. Wade, 18, Tayistock-street, Covent-garden. We shall report on your pro)lems 
next week. ‘ 

J SERJEAUNT (Burton, Latimer).—Your three-mover shall be further considered. 
‘The other is too hackneyed an idea, 

G Sarnt (Ruabon).—We think the game is drawn, subject to further analysis. We 
do not understand you want our decision for the purposes of the match. 


© BURNETT (Biggleswade).—In No. 2375, if Black play 1. P to R 5th, the answer con- 
tinues 2. Q to Q 4th (ch), K moves; 3. Kt to Kt 4th (dis ch), and mate, 

BERNARD ReyYNoLDS.—The anomaly is perfectly legitimate, and in this cise 
justifi ible, * The Chess Problem,” published hy Cassell, is perhaps the best on the 
subject. 

MAX MryeEr.—Shall be reported upon next week. 

E E H.—K takes B does not solve No. 2379, being answered by B to Kt 4th. The 
second Black Bishop on Q sq is wanted, because nothing can take its place. 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF Prop.EM No, 2376 received from Charles Etherington, 
‘Albion (Oldham), Joseph T Pullen ; of No. 2377 from H S B(Ben Rhydding), EG 
Boys, Joseph T Pullen,and D M; of No. 2878 from Emil Frau, A Dees, John G 
Grant, Max J Meyer, E Bregeon junior (Cardiff), B D Knox (Reading), Treffina, 
Albion, S Royer, W H Hayton, Joseph T Pullen, Edward Bygott, and J PSR, 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2379 received from Thomas Chown, J T W, 
Dr F St, W J Haslam, Mrs W J Baird, Monty, R Worters (Canterbury), EA, 
J E Herbert (Ashford), Dawn, Jupiter Junior, J Coad, Howard A, W Biddle, Julia 
Short, N Harris, Bernard Reynolds, W Wright, Martin F, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), 
Mrs Kelly, Carslake W Wood, T Roberts, A Newman, W R Raillem, R H Brooks, 
Walter Hooper, Shadforth, Columbus, D MeCoy (Galway), A Dees, J Dixon, T G 
(Ware), E Bregeon junior. E Louden, REN Banks, M (Aberdeen), A W Hamilton 
Gell (Exeter), Emil Frau, Rifleman, F Fisher, W Armitage, L Sewell, FG R, and 
Geo Mansfield, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2377.—By BERNARD REYNOLDS. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1.Q to K Bsq K takes Kt 
2. Q to Q B 4th (ch) Any move. 


3. Q or B mates, 


If Black play 1. K to.Q 3rd, then 2. Q to, B 6th (ch); if 1. P to Q 6th, then 2.Q to B 
4th (ch) ; if 1. K to K 5th, 2, Kt to B 6th (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No. 2381. 
By Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
BLACK. 


| ly, WHE 


ay 
Y Yj, WY, 
si ° ayy, A 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
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Chess Skirmishes. By I. O. H. Taylor. (Norwich: Agas H. Goose, 
Rampant Horse-street.)—This is a collection of games by the well-known 
compiler of “Chess Brilliants,” who, although modestly claiming to be 
nothing more than a provincial amateur, has at least gained some celebrity 
in chess authorship. and in actual play is no mean antagonist of even the 
greatest masters. Unlike his former work, most of the contests printed 
here are Mr. Taylor's own little “bits of Morphy,” and in many instances 
made their first appearance in this column. In addition to the games, he 
has included a selection of his miscellaneous papers on chess subjects, all of 
which are interesting, and well worth reprinting. Mr. Taylor is a keen 
observer, for evidence of which we refer our readers to his obituary notices 
of deceased masters, and the acuteness of his criticism is no less clearly 
shown by the chapter on “ Oversights.” Altogether, the book is a pleasant 
companion for a winter's evening with the chess-board. 

In the Junior Metropolitan Chess Club competition the Amethyst Club 
have scored a further success by beating the Lewisham Club at Oliphant’s. 
Ludgate-cireus, on Nov. 1, by 54 games to 23. 

We are requested to state that our esteemed correspondent Mr. F. N. 
Braund would have entered the various contests of the British Chess 
‘Association now being decided but for the pressure of business engagements. 

The tournament of 140 members of the City of London Chess Club is 
increasing in interest, and it is now eyident that there will be a close 
contest in all the twelve sections. Among the first-class players, Mr. Loman 
has won 33 games; the Rev. Mr, Sugdon and Mr, Owen Jones, 3 each; 
Mr. Moriau, 24; Dr. Smith, Mr. Eckenstein, and Mr. Vyse, 2 each; Mr. 
Hooke, Mr. Mocatta, Mr. Serraillier, Mr. Woon, and Mr. Fazin, 1} each ; 
while Mr. Ross, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Howell, and Mr. Knight are close 
behind them. Among the second-class players the leaders are Dr. Coup- 
land, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hamburger, Mr. Stiebel, and Mr, Gibbons, who have 


~ won 3 games each. j 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS, 
ART AND NATURE. 


The other day, in the course of my walks abroad, I saw a et 
of schoolboys flattening their noses against the panes of a 
picture-dealer’s window. The shop was a very commonplace 
one, it must be confessed, for the art-dealer’s stock consisted 
for the most part, of a series of cheap chromos and equally 
meretricious engravings. But that which was attracting ile 
juvenile eyes was a picture of Mount Vesuvins in fulleruytion 
Naples and its bay were duly depicted. From the crater of 
the mountain belched forth fire and smoke. Molten lava, from 
which flames issued, rolled in torrents down the mountain- 
slopes. Lightnings cleft the clouds, and a IJnrid lieht 
shot athwart the darkened sky beyond and behind the 
voleano itself. Little wonder, perhaps. that my schcol- 
boy friends stood entranced before this vivid repre- 
sentation of a volcanic outburst. Their expressions of 
horror were highly realistic, and they departed from the 
printseller’s window duly impressed with the terrible nature 
of at least one phase of the great cosmical drama which 
somewhere or other is being played out around us on 
the crust of the globe. Unfortunately, in the present case 
art was buta blind guide. Matthew Arnold somewhere says 
that the poet is only great when he is true to nature ; which, 
I take it, isa very fair and common-sense way of criticising 
the poet’s work. Of the artist, the same remark must 
necessarily hold good. He, too, is a poet, and he, too, is 
alone great when he succeeds in impressing us with the close 
agreement of his study with the nature whereof it is the tacit 
representation. 

Now. judged by this standard, the picture of Vesuvius was 
decidedly a work of utterly inferior type. Ido not mean that 
its lithography was bad, or its colours glaring. Doubtless it 
was a poor thing at the best, judged by the canons of repre- 
sentative art-work; but it was worse still, for it was not 
“true to nature.” In a volcanic eruption, there are no flames 
and no smoke. There is often a black cloud truly, but this 
ig composed of particles of dust and not of smoke-carbon. 
The fiery tongues of the picture in the window are non- 
existent in reality. There is a heat-glow in a volcanic 
eruption, which is due to the reflection of the heated 
matters carried upwards into the air by the steam-vapours ; 
put of actual flame no trace exists. Lightning flashes 
may now and then occur, because, as Professor Judd remarks, 
the rush of steam from the crater generates electricity, which 
seeks relief in the usual fashion ; and as for the lava, it may 
be, and is, molten, but it does not emit flame as was depicted 
in the picture of the shop-window. The whole picture was an 
imaginary sketch. ‘The artist probably had never seen an 
eruption : if he had he must, in any case, have distorted his 
conceptions very considerably in the process of reproducing 
them in his picture. Eruptions and outbreaks of volcanic 
nature are often terrible things, as everybody knows; but if 
they at all resembled the picture that entranced the schoolboy- 
mind, they might very justly be designated much worse 
calamities than they really are. 

If one turns to poetry itself as another form of art, we 
find man merely expressing his thoughts in a pleasant way. 
As a scientist, I may be thought guilty of underestimating the 
poetic gift and practice; but I hold that the essence of the 
poet’s work is to convey his ideas and thoughts in a manner 
which shall impress and please the mind. It is so with song, 
as distinguished from ordinary speech. Thoughts are clearly 
not the monopoly of either poet or singer. Hach draws his 
material from the store of knowledge and experience common 
to his non-poetic fellows and himself. If I express a 
thought in prose, it can be “ understanded of the people” 
because it is (or should be) a plain account of what 
is, or what may be. The poet has no advantage over the 
prose-writer in clearness of expression—presuming, thatis, that 
the latter is able to write prose fairly well. All the poet can do 
is to put the same thought into a pretty form ; to draw close 
metaphors and apt similes; and thereby, it is supposed, to 
excite in us the same admiration for beauty of diction which 
we experience when on a canvas we see reproduced the fair- 
ness of sky or sea, or when in a song or symphony we hear the 
charms of melody. To call dewdrops “the tears of the 
flowers” is avery pretty fashion—our American friends would 
call it “ elegant ”— of suggesting the merepresence ofa familiar 
phenomenon. To call dew the “ liquid diamonds of the morn,” 
or to term a tear in its turn “the dewdrop of sorrow or joy,” 
is only a mode of expression which derives whatever force it 
possesses from its apt comparison of two distinct and dis- 
connected things. Poetry, in a word, is a pleasant, pretty, and 
enchanting way of saying things which impresscs the mind 
with a new sense of the likenesses or differences between 
objects, thoughts, ideas, and conditions of life and matter. 
Whatever the poet may claim for his art, he cannot, I imagine, 
traverse this plain statement, which, I must add, is not meant 
or intended to be uncomplimentary, but quite the reverse. 

I will go further, however, and avow that there never 

was any great truth or good lesson ever taught by a poet 
which could not have been as well and forcibly expressed 
in good honest prose. This also may be deemed rank 
heresy on my part; but it is a bit of unorthodoxy 
which is at least worth the consideration of people who are 
inclined to place the poet far above his brother of prose in 
respect of the nobility of his mission. Poetry is only a man- 
nerism of speech and thought — pretty and graceful, as I 
frankly admit, but that is all. When science has been accused 
of condemning and flouting poets and poetry, it is only when 
she has found out the rhymers making the facts first, and then 
tuning the lyre to suit this forced composition. Science and 
poetry alike are worthy of respect when they conform to Matthew 
‘Aynold’s definition of greatness ; but while such truth is the vital 
essence of all science, it does not seem that poetry is so dependent 
for success on a strict regard for facts. Do I not remember 
Montgomery's description of the “ Nautilus,” which “ puts out 
a tier of oars on either side,” and “hoists to the wind a two- 
fold sail”? And what are we to say to this fine frenzy when 
we learn that the Paper Sailor (which isa cuttlefish) does 
nothing of the kind? Pope also tells us to learn of this same 
animal to navigate the seas. By means of its webbed arms it 
is supposed by Pope to “catch the driving gale”: but this 1s 
not fact at all. One could parallel these instances of false 
teaching in poetry by the dozen ; but I must draw rein. Ibis 
satisfactory to find that all our poets do not deal with mythical 
natural history or write sonnets to the impossible in animals 
and plants. ‘There are many examples, fortunately for the 
poetic credit, of a strict adhesion to the Arnoldian precept, 
which above all things else tells the poet to be true to nature. 
In ‘Tennyson, to go no further afield than our own day, read 
the description (in his “Two Voices”) of the birth. of the 
dragonfly. That is true poetry if you will. Or read what he 
says in his “In Memoriam” of the fleeting changes which 
beset even the apparently solid and eternal hills. This is true 
science, prettily and effectively told. ‘The end of the matter 15 
that all art must be true to nature and to life (which is the 
same thing) if it is to live worthily among us. The false poet 
is like the man who drew the picture of Vesuvius—he is 4 
delusion, and his work is only a snare. ANDREW WILSON. 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest 
assortment to choose from, as well as the best possible 
value, Three more houses have been added to this im- 
portant department. Half a century’s repu tation.—I11us- 
trated Catalogues post-free. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special atten- 
tion to the production of high-class DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE that will afford permanent satis- 
faction in wear. The numerous recommendations with 
which Messrs,. Maple ani Co, have been favoured by 
customers who have used the furniture for years is a 
pleasing testimony to the excellence of the articles. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The LICHVYIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 
mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow chairs 
in leather; dining-table, with patent screw ; also Early 
English si'leboard, with plate-glass back, and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas. Design free. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small 
chairs, two easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining-table, 
sideboard, with plate-glass back and cellaret, and 
dinner-waggon; in light or dark oak, walnut, or ash, 
very substantial in character, 23 guineas. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, two 
easy chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, extending 
dining-table and sideboard, with cellaret, 27 guineas ; 
an excellent suite, at a medium price. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BEDROOM SUITES, from 65s. 6d. 


i 500 Bed-room suites, at from 65s. 6d. to 275 guineas. 
These comprise a great variety of styles, many being of 
avery high-class and distinctive character, novel both 
in constraction, arrangement, and combination of woods 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WEYMOUTH SUITS, in solid ash, consisting 
of wardrobe with plate-glass door; toilet-table, with 
glass affixed ; washstand with marble top, tile back, towel 
rods at side, cupboard beneath, three chairs, £7 15s. 
Illustration free. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

_The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet- 
table, with glass affixed, washstand, with marble top and 
tile back, pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. 
Illustration free. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or wal- 
nut, including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and 
new-shaped washstand, £12 15s.; or with bedstead and 
spring bedding, £17 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

_The BOURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, in- 
cluding 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 
1 10s.; or with handsome brass bedstead and spring 
vedding, £25 17s. BPesign and full particulars free. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—MAPLE 
. and CO., Timber Merchants and direct importers 
of the finest woods, manufacturers of Bed-room and 
other Furniture by steam-power and improved 
nO Tottenham-court-road, London. Factories : 
Tica nce, Kuston-road ;_ Southampton-buildings, 
Iverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington, &e, 
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“The Finest Furs the World produces.” 


IMPERIAL RUSSIAN SABLES. 


AT. (THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


A Consignment of Exceptionally Fine Specimens of 


MPERIAL RUSSIAN SABLES. 


Inspection of Connoisseurs is confidently invited. 


Gre a i \ > Wa y hs \ 
“The lightest, the warmest, and the most becoming 
Wraps for Evening Wear are surely those made at the 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


the outside being of Plush and the lining of Fine Fur. 
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FUR-LINED OVERCOATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
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Tottenham-Court-Road, London, W., 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 
IN STOCK, 


From 8s. 9d. to 55 Guineas. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post-Free. 


“PATENT WOVEN 


3ft., 38.5; 3ft. 6in,, 42s.; 4ft., 


WIRE MATTRESS.” 


The above BLACK and'BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, 


49s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 52s, 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead. 
3ft., 9s. 6d.; Sft. 6in., 10s. 9d.; 4ft., 11s. 91.; 4 ft. 6in., 12s. 9d. 


NOVELTIES in Fancy DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Kasels, Pedestals, Cabinets, Sereens, 


Writing-Tables, &c., at most Moderate Prices, 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
VISITORS, as well as MERCHANTS, are INVITED 
to INSPECT. the largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, &c., 
all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers ; very essential when goods are for exportation 
to insure safe delivery. The reputation of half a 
century, 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


Special Catalogue, 


MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
special appointment to her Majesty the Queen. 
Factories :—Beaumont- 


The reputation of half.a century. 
Liverpool- 


place, Buston-road ; Southampton-buildings, 
road ; Park-street, Islington, 


FIUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 
POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 

ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 

figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. 


Catalogues Free. 


163 and 198, Regent-street, London. 


MAPLE & CO 


GPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 
SPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 


MAPLE and CO.’”S NEW SPECIMEN 
DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed 
with furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale 
mahogany, antique carved oak, American walnut, and 
other woods, are now open to the public, and should be 
seen by all intending purchasers. 


THIRTY SPECIMEN ROOMS. 
THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at Messrs. 


MAPLE and CO.’S are good examples of HIGH- 
CLASS DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in 
perfect taste, without extravagant expenditure, | very- 
one about to furnish or rearrange their residences, should 
by all means inspect these apartments, 


HESE ROOMS are not only helpful 

as showing the effect of the furniture when arranged 
in an apartment, but -also most suggestive as regards 
decorative treatment, as well as a guide to the cntire 
cost of furnishing in any selected style —MAPLE and 
©O., Decorators and Furnishers. 


DECORATION S. 


FEXHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART. 
BPXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton- 
pierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and 
Flock Papers, Silk, Tapestry, and Japanese Embroidered 
Panels, Cretonne, Eastern Rugs and Mattings, Hand- 
painted Friezes, and interior woodwork, Thirty Speci- 
men-rooms, constituting a unique exhibition of Decorative 
Art, are now open to visitors, 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. BRUSSELS 


CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. haye always in 
stock Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily 
use, both as regards texture and colourings. In fact, 
their carpets for hard, street-like wear haye beeome 
almost proverbial. 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 
WHAR.—MAPLE and CO,’S No. 4 quality is an 
extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woyen with regard to dura- 
bility rather than elaboration of design. A bordered 
Carpet of this grade, 9 ft. by 9ft., can be had for forty 
shillings. 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—The “Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet is 
a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and in all 
the designs and colourings for 1889, including some most 
wonderful replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfaction 
in use. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 
ae TURKEY CARPET is, above all 


others, the most suitable for the dining-room, its 
agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect of 
the furniture anit decorations, and indicating alike the 
good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 
possessor. 


TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE and 
and-CO. are the very largest importers of Turkey 
Jarpets ; and having a Branch House at Smyrna, with 
agency at Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, 
are able to exercise close supervision over the whole 
process of manufacture, which is the only way in which 
excellence of colouring and workmanship can be 


guaranteed, 


CARPETS. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 
THRE ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 

The exhibition of works in black and white brought together 
at this gallery (King-street, St. James's) has at least the merit 
of variety. ‘There is something of every sort—both in subject 
and treatment—and it is not surprising that even pastel work 
has invaded the already widespreading boundaries of black- 
and-white work. There is, however, no reason to regret this 
intrusion, for Mr. Nelson Drummond’s “ Morning Mist ~ (19) 
off the coast of Jersey is one of the most delicate and successful 
bits of landscape in-the room. ‘This and the artist's almost 
equally clever “ The Grey Dawn is Breaking ” (201) show how 
far a sense of atmosphere can be conveyed through the medium 
of pastels. With these, too, should be compared Miss Jane R. 
Thomas's “ View of the Thames from Petersham” (213), in 
which the grey mist clinging round the rich foliage which 
overhangs the winding river is rendered with admirable truth. 
This somewhat “pensive” study, as it would have been 
described in former days, shows both refinement and feeling, 
and marks a distinct advance in the artist’s work. Miss 
Marion Logsdail is another lady who in “black and white” 
has found a fitting medium for her more vigorous 
impressions of English life. The view up the street at 
Lincoln on the day of the annual “Horse Fair” (191) is her 
most ambitious but not her most successful achievement, for 
her study of the “Jew’s House at Lincoln” (83) is marked by 
greater breadth and strength of treatment. Mr. Frank L. 
Emmanuel has also found a congenial subject in the “ Return 
of the Sardine-Boats” (50); but the strong contrast of the 
black sails against the white sea-fog is rather trying, and 
would in the end become fatiguing to the eye. Mr. Archibald 
Webb attempts a great deal more than the limitations of 
black and white will justify in his “Stormy Day ona Dutch 
Canal” (145), for however grey the sky in Holland may be, 
there are always in the buildings or the landscape or in the 
costume of the people bright patches of colour which deserve 
to be noted—in fact, it is these details which make Dutch 
pictures so attractive. Mr. J. C. Dollman, although he has 
managed to select a subject in which colour plays asubordinate 
part, loses half the credit his picture would otherwise bring 
him: the subject, “ Don’t Care was Hanged” (39), has often 
before been illustrated by the fate of the venturesome 
rook who became a warning and a scarecrow to his oid 
associates — but Mr. Dollman’s is fresh and humorous. 
Among the figure pictures, on the contrary, the least suc- 
cessful are those in which the artists have “ played fast and 


loose” with the recognised terms “black and white,” and 


those portraits in which colonr, even in a modified degree, 
enters do not, we think, deserve a place in the present ex- 
hibition. Miss Jane Dealy’s “ West Indian Fruitseller” (55), 
seated on her basket, and Mr. Roland Holyoake’s “ Alfred 
Jingle” (116) show what results can be obtained by adherence 
to stricter lines. We do not, however, admit by this that 
Mr. Jingle’s costume is irreproachable—at all events, 
there is nothing in the text of “Pickwick” to sanction 
many details of his wardrobe. Mr. James TayHar still 
paints in sepia with a finish few of our living artists 
care to emnilate, his “Nancy” (199) and “ Edith” (108) 
deserving a place among his most successful works. Miss 
Lucy G. Jackson’s portrait of a girl’s upturned face (2834) is 
drawn with considerable firmness, and the illumination of the 
face is more successful than in her “ Firelight Study ” (202): 
but both faces have a touch of reality, which suggests tlie 
probability of their being excellent likenesses. Mr. Gordon 
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Brown’s free and easy style is well seen in the “ Sharpshooters ” 
(199), a couple of riflemen on the outskirts of a copse intent 
upon the hazardous work they have on hand. Among the 
sporting pictures Mr. S. ‘furner’s “Scenes with the Cheshire” 
(185) are worthy of notice; and of Mr. Douglas Almond’s 
“Fallen Greatness ” (198), Mr. Demain Hammond's * Flouted” 
(220). Mr, George Worter’s “Auld Lang Syne” (211), and 
Mr. Biscombe Gardiner’s view “ On the Dart” (190) are quite 
up to the level of the work which the manager of this gallery 
has maintained during the past seven years. 
THE OLD BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 

Messrs. Agnew and Sons (39, Old Bond-street) have provided 
a treat for old and young, for lovers of history as well as for 
lovers of pictures, by an exhibition of drawings illustrative of 
the surroundings, localand personal, of the career of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Ina way, this collection isa supplement to the Stuart 
Exhibition of last winter, and may be looked upon as a sort of 
contemporary aspect of an historical romance. The figures of 
that eventful period—the unfortunate Queen, the reckless 
Darnley, the Regent Moray. the four Marys, and others—are 
brought before us by Sir James Linton, who has bestowed upon 
each the full powers of his brush and lore. The scenes amid 
which Mary passed a few happy and so many sad years—from 
the days when asa careless child she delighted her companions 
and plagued her tutors at the Priory of Inchmahone to the 
closing tragedy of Fotheringay—are illustrated by Mr. James 
Orrock with a freshness and appreciation of Scotch and 
English scenery worthy of his reputation. It is only fair to 
add that the characters and scenes are made the more in- 
teresting by the admirable descriptive catalogue compiled by 
Mr. Walter Armstrong, who, without pedantry or affectation, 
recalls many incidents of Mary’s life which the older genera- 
tion has forgotten and the younger, perhaps, does not now 
trouble itself to learn. 

‘To begin with the figures, in which Sir James Linton has 
allowed his imagination free scope, that of Darnley (23), in 
the full nobility of his youth, is the most striking among the 
portraits of men.’ He is represented in a green hunting-dress, 
over which a red surcoat hangs from the shoulders: a figure 
full of distinction and attractive grace, with a face in which 
Sir James Linton has not attempted to depict those baser 
qualities which also seem to have escaped Mary's eye. OF 
Bothwell there is no portrait in this exhibition, and Dayid 
Rizzio is depicted otherwise than one whose * dwariish and 
deformed person would disarm scandal”; but, on the other 
hand, the Regent Moray (17), with his hard and forbidding 
face, and George Douglas (35), the truest perhaps of Mary’s 
men friends, are treated with great care and strength. It is 
unnecessary to dwell once again on the peculiar merits 
of Sir James Linton’s work: its richness of colour, firmness 
of outline, and truthfulness of drawing are recognised on all 
sides ; and it will be enough to say that in these portraits he 
has sustained his reputation—notably in two instances, that 
of Mary. Fleming (32), whose name has been transformed 
into Mary Carmichael in Scotch song, and in that of Jane 
Kennedy (98), the most devoted of Mary’s attendants, and the 
one who followed her to the block. In the costume of the 
former Sir James Linton seems to haye pushed his know- 
ledge to the utmost, and has lavished even more than his 
usual care on her brocaded dress and ermine-lined cape- Mary 
Livingston’s (107) yellow brocade dress is another fine study 
of. colour ; and, although it is somewhat lacking in the con- 
trasts which are so admirably arranged in Mary Beton’s 
(104) light-green costume, it is as a work of art a greater 
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success, The least satisfactory of all the female portraits js 
that of Mary herself (29); for, althongh in view of the 
general uncertainty as to the Queen of Scots’ real appearance 
we have absolutely no warrant to suppose she was eyer the 
full-faced, rich-lipped girl here represented. 

Mr. Orrocks’s treatment of Scotch and English landscape js 
fresh and simple. He seldom, if ever, aims very high ; but 
on the other hand, he never falls very low. ‘Thanks to hig 
interest in the principal scenes of Mary’s life, we are able to 
follow her from the home of her babyhood and happy child- 
hood at Inchmahone (the Isle of Rest), in the middle of “Take 
Menteith” (6), whence the line of the Trossachs makesa delicht- 
ful horizon. Scarcely less charming is his view of “ Stirling » 
(10), where Mary’s first visit was marked by the “rough 
wooing” of Henry VIII. for his son, Prince Edward ; and har 
last, almost by stealth perhaps, in order to see her child, who 
was there kept in custody. In a very different style are the 
grim ruins of “ Dunnottar Castle” (28), overlooking the North 
Sea, which Mary visited on the morrow of the day on which a 
number of the Gordon family had been sacrificed to the hatred 
of Moray. ‘“Crookstone Castle” (47), long supposed to 
have been the scene of the betrothal of Mary and Darnley 
furnishes Mr. Orrocks with a scene which he treats in 
a thoroughly De Wint-like fashion — excellent in colour 
and strong in workmanship. ‘“ Dundrennan Abbey” (76) 
the last resting- place of Mary in Scotland, from 
which she wrote the noble letter throwing herself upon 
“her sister's” friendship, has a cold chilly look which 
might have been accepted as an ill omen by the super- 
stitious Scots, although it gives the artist an opportunity 
for an effective sketch. From this we can trace alone 
the walls of this exhibition the nineteen years of Mary's 
wanderings and imprisonments south of the border: “Stan- 
wix” (188), near Carlisle; “Bolton Castle” (12), one of the 
best of the whole series ; ‘* Tutbury Castle” (15), and many 
others, until at length we reach the fatal term at “ Fother- 
inghay ” (34), standing out on the well-wooded rising ground— 
a sunny scene, with perhaps the best painted bit of sky 
which Mr. Orrocks has achieved. It is unnecessary to speak 
more in detail of these sketches : as the work of one man, they 
must show a sameness of style, but Mr. Orrocks comes very 
creditably out of an ordeal from which many, of greater 
reputations, have shrunk. As an exhibition, the result fully 
justifies Messrs. Agnew in having for once modified their rule 
with regard to picture exhibitions; and it would be difficult 
to arrange anything which could be more instructive, and at 
the same time more attractive for the approaching holiday 
season, than this ‘ panorama” of the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots and of her most intimate associates. 


The etching of Mr. Tom Lloyd's “The Ferry,” executed by 
Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn, adds another to the series of English 
pastorals which reflect so much credit upon our countrymen. 
The picture, which represents a group of home-returning 
labourers calling across the stream, is too well known to need 
description. It shows that the teachings of Fred Walker and 
George Mason are not lost, and that their sense of classical 
beauty still survives. Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn has done his part 
excellently well, and has caught the mellow evening tints wit 
more than usual success. This etching (published by the Fine 
Arts Society) forms no unworthy companion to “'The Harvest 
Moon,” “The Vale of Rest,” and others which have obtained a 
well-deserved popularity, and mark the revival of etching in 


OLDSMITHS’ 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREE 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers Cash Prices, 


SgoLipD SILVER.— The 

largest and choicest Stock in London, 
Many of the designs are reproductions of 
the antique, at about one-third the cost of 
the original, whilst others are the Com- 


pany’s special designs, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere, = 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Special attention is deyoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties, which are arranged in special 
cases for the convenience of customers. 
Iivery article is marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. Intending 
purchasers should -pay a visit of inspection 
before deciding elsewhere, and are assured 
of not being importuned to purchase. 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
ESS PLATE, of a Military 


character, especially designed to 
order, Figures or groups introducing the 
uniform of any regiment modelled in the 
highest style of art. Regiments returning 
from abroad supplied with complete outfits 
of table plate. Old plate done up as new, 


PRESENTATION PLATE. 

A magnificent stock of high-class plate, 
comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Centre- 
Pieces, Dessert-Stands, Candelabra, Race 
Cups, Bowls, Tankards, Beakers, Jugs, &c., 
at prices from £1 to £1000. Special and 
original designs by the Company’s own 
artists prepared free of charge for com- 
mittees and others. 


CAUTION. —The Company 
regret to find that many of their 
Designs are being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is caleulated to mislead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET,W. 


OLD PLATE taken in 


Exchange, or Bought for Cash. 


SECOND -HAND SILVER. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have a 
large and varied Stock of useful articles at 
very moderate prices. 


ANTIQUE PLATE.—The 

Goldsmiths’ Company have an ex- 
tensive collection of rare old English Silver, 
including Sugar Dredgers, Two-handle 
Porringers, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, 
Salyers, &c., which they are selling at fair 
market prices, instead of the extravagant 


sums asked by houses who deal exclusively Silver-mounted Scent Bottle, 
in second-hand and antique goods. r 40s, 
; GOLDSMITHS’ 


AND SILVERSMITHS' 


MANUFACTURING 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


T ] LO N DO N 5 W . (Gerabacinte cornea 


saving Purchasers from 25 


SSN 
FONSONNS 


Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 


DIQ VOL 


IN THE BRITISH SECTION. 


Best Electro-Plated Biscuit, Butter and Cheese Stand, 
with Knives, price 30s. 


COMPANY, 


2, 


112, 


Solid Silver Queen Anne Hand Mirror, 80s, 


4 and silver Cloth Brushy the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
The Company have pleasure in announcing that they have been awarded the 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


ADD DOU VLE 


Solid Silver Calendar Frame, 55s. 
REGENT - STREET, . 


this country. 


to 50 per Cent. 
EL.LECTRO-PLATE.—The 


Goods Manufactured by the Company 
are trebly plated with pure Silver on the 
finest. Nickel Silver, are unsurpassed for 
durability, and are equal in design and 
finish to Solid Silver. 

Although the prices in this Department 
are lower than charged by Stores and Fur- 
nishing . Ironmongers, the quality is 
immeasurably superior. 


SPOON S AND FORKS. 

Trebly plated with pure Silver on, the 
finest hard white Nickel Silver. Specially 
recommended for hard wear. Thousands 
of testimonials received from customers 
who have thoroughly tested their durability 
and excellence. Solid StLymR Spoons and 
Forks, 6s, 3d, per ounce. 


TABLE CUTLERY. — With 

best double refined Shear Steel Blasts 
and fine African Ivory Handles. Best 
Blectro-plated Fish Knives and Forks, 
Dessert Knives and Forks, Cake Knives 
and Forks, Salad Spoons and Forks, 
Asparagus Servers, Tart Servers, &c. 


PPROBATION. — Selected 
parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents not being customers should 
senda London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the ad- 
vantage of being supplied direct from an 
immense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtaln- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulmess under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
- Where the selection is left to the fim, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the saine as if a personal selection 
were made, 


ESTIMONIALS.—The 
F numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have heen 
favoured by customers who have used theil 
plate for years, is a pleasing testimony | 
the excelience and durability of thcl! 
manufactures. 
MEDALS.— Awarded Seven 
Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures. 


I a 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Post-Free to all Parts. 


a 


—— 


7 Reduced Prices. 


} Latest Novelties. 
LONDON, W. 


¢ 
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“ ee a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


EPPS'S (comrcams) COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point’ We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 


(OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


D R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
- CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court thas Dr, J. Collis Browne was ute 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was delilerately untrue, and he 
regretted to suy it had been sworn to,—See the “'Tinies,” 
July 13, 1864. 


[PD *®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Mon, Warl Russell compin- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,’ 
Dec. 31, 1863, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWND’S 


OHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 


Sun, 12, 1866:—" [3 pr ribed by seores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNLE’S 

CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthina, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&ee 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNLE’S 
OCHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, &e. 


R. J. COLLIS ,BROWNLE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION,—None genuine without the 
words“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies ench 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. 'T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 
23. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, 


J 


5) Less LABOUR 
SORES ES COMFORT 
(22 See 


Skin enhanced by 


A 
y RANTEED Pree rune, eww 
LEVER BROS, PORT SUNLICH \ AFREE rnom ADUCTERATION ALLDEALERSane 


NEAR BIRKENHEAD Dae eae nom eaearaneear y The Beauty of the 
EB JAS S SSS] \I\VINne es yy H) 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


(Prepwed by Prcarnd FPrRERES, Parfumeurs.) 


A Toilet Powder combining every _ de: atum, Hygienic 
and Cosinetic, for beautifying and softening the skin. It will 
be equally welecom d by all for imparting a most natural 


Sreicheur to the complexion. 

Gentlemen will find it most soothing and pleasant for use 
after shiving. 

In three tints: Blanche, for fair skins ; Naturelle, for darker 
complexions ; and Rachel, for use by artificinl light, 

Price 1s.5 by Post, free from observation, Is, 3d. 


To be hud of all Hairdressers, Chemists, de. 


Wholesale Dépot: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS-ST., W.; 
And 91—95, CITY-ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


WV ALKERS ORYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free ¢ 

JOHN WALKER, 7 


m application to 
Jornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


Messrs. HUNT & ROSKELL, SODEN 
[es ee MINERAL PASTILLES. 


Manufacturing Silversmiths & Jewellers to Her Majesty, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
; AFFECTIONS OF THE 


THROAT, CHEST, AND LUNGS, 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of their magnificent Stock of 
the finest Brilliant and Gem Ornaments, Pearl Necklaces, unique 


Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Catseyes, &c., selected with the) rros Recommended by the greatest Medical Authorities, especially by 
eee og at of the Firma ee tie closest Market, vance Sir Morell Mackenzie, whose Testimonial is affixed to each box. 
also secondhand Diamond and Pearl work at very low prices. They are irresistible in the Cure of all Chronic Catarrh Affections, as 


Massive Silver and Gold Plate, both new and secondhand, for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Irritation, 


Presentation and Household purposes. 


A large variety of pretty and inexpensive articles in Silver Plate Diphtheria, and Catarrh of the Stomach. 


and Jewellery for Christmas and Wedding Presents. 


They are Nature’s own Medicine, and contain neither drugs nor anodynes ; may therefore be 
safely given even to children of tender age. 


ARTICLES SENT FOR INSPECTION, Nobody, old or young, should ever be without them, their effect being equally wonderful as a 
PREVENTIVE AND A CURATIVE. 


1B Ne BON eee WY SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED iN THE LAST CENTURY. 52, BREAD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


For Ladies Column, see page 670; Wills and Bequests, page 672; Musie, page 674. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


An interesting return on the expenditure of working-men's 
incomes has been just brought out by the Labour Bureau of 
the Board of Trade. Unfortunately, it is based on very 
limited evidence. The secretary sent out 730 letters of 
inquiry to working-men, and only a few more than the 
odd thirty responded. ‘The 700 either declined. to be 
inquisitorially examined on how they spent their in- 
comes, or else positively did not know. Keeping accounts 
of daily expenditure is received by most middle-class 
housewives as a duty, but it docs not generally enter 
into the schemes of working-women. However, ihose 
who did make the return had incomes varying from lis. to 
£3 per week ; the average weekly earnings were 24s. 6d., and 
the average rent paid was 5s. This is a terribly high pro- 
portion of the income. Bread is truly the “staff of life”; it 
takes 34 per cent of the total income of the poorest class in the 
return to buy their bread alone; the better-off ones only use 
about the same quantity of bread, and so it forms a much 
smaller proportion of their total earnings—only 6 per cent. 
'The same is true of grocery. ‘his item takes 56 per cent 
from the lower incomes, and only 21 from the higher. These 
figures and others in the report mak2 it clear how small a 
margin for unexpected contingencies can be left out of very 
small incomes, and how much frugality and patience must be 
called for toenable a working-man’s family to meet even short 
illnesses or spells of non-employment, while long ones mean 
deep distress. 

One thing, however, the report fails to make clear—the 
percentage of a working-man’s earnings spent on intoxicating 
drink. If this could be accurately arrived at, it might teach 
a much-needed lesson to the more thoughtful among them, 
and it might stimulate clergymen and other philanthropic 
workers in attempting the regulation of those hotbeds of 
family misery the so-called workmen's clubs, and in preaching 
to their: public not merely total abstinence (which is out of 
the question with many), but temperance in the true sense of 
the word. The Church of England Temperance Society has 
a brane! based on this principle—not teetotalism, but a strictly 
temperate use of alcohol. It commends itself to many who 


are not willing to forego their daily glass of beer or light 
claret with dinner, and an occasional glass of “ something 
more.” While fully recognising the dangers of alcohol, those 
who join this branch are only pledged to complete moderation, 
and also to do everything in their power to discourage and 
minimise drinking habits. 

Exactly how much the artisan classes and the wun- 
skilled labourers spend on drink cannot be told ; but 
that it is a very large proportion of their earnings may 
be certainly inferred from the multitude of public-houses 
that infest the poor parts of all towns, and the brisk 
business that they obviously do nightly. As to what the 
population as 2 whole spends on drink, that is accurately 
known. In the United Kingdom we spend nearly twice as 
much on intoxicating liquors as we do on dread ; twice as 
much as on the staple elothing matecrials—woollen, linen, and 
cotton all put together ; seven times as much as we do on tra. 
coffee, and cocoa ; and nearly twice as much as the rental of all 
the houses in the kingdom. Only to think of how much com- 
fort for the households, and how much benefit for the children 
of the nation, might be obtained with the immense sum of 
one hundred and thirty-six millions of money thus spent 
every year! A significant fact is that, as Trishmen fail 
to pay their debts to their landlords, they are drinking more. 
In 1887 they drank three hundred thousand gallons of spirits 
more than they did in 1886. There is no occasion to point the 
moral of all these facts. He whoruns may read their meaning. 

Lady Catherine Milnes-Gaskell, in her amusing sketch in 
the Nineteenth Century of “The Woman of To-day,” has hit 
on a real feminine difficulty, of which every woman who tries 
to do anything outside her home duties is aware. This is the 
utter want of leisure in the life of a house-mistress. “ Nobody 
looks on a woman’s timeas sacred. The man who has to make 
a speech shuts himself up in his library, and nobody in the 
house dare intrude on him; but the mistress is subjected to 
an endless round of interruptions.” It is easy to say that she 
should not allow her leisure to be broken into, if she have 
anything of intellectual consequence to do; butif the mistress 
shuts herself rigidly up, and may not be appealed to at any 
moment, everything goes to grief. Her servants, left to them- 
selves, are sure to do badly. The mistress guards the master’s 


leisure—matters that concern him are referred to her when he 
is busy ; but there is nobody to guard hers in the same way,, 
to stand-between her and little details of daily life, and settle 
things for her, for the moment at any rate, rather than allow 
her to be disturbed. Hence, a married woman’s intellectual 
work is done, if done at all, under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions ; and it is almost like a death-knell to her hopes of any 
great achievement to know the truth of Florence Nightingale’s 
saying ; “ Nobody was ever exposed to constant interruptions 
without at last having his intellect itself frittered away.” 

In the forthcoming life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by her 
son, of which I have had some advance sheets sent me, there 
will be found a striking illustration of how she, in her 
prime, worked amid cruel interruptions. A friend went to 
her to get the conclusion of 2 sketch that was due in a maga- 
zine at a certain date. ‘ You will at least have to wait till the 
spring cleaning is over and baby’s teeth through,” Mrs. Stowe 
said; “here is a baby in my arms and two more at my side, 
and there is a great bake on in the kitchen and a new girl for 
help ; soit is out of the question for me to write now.’ The 
energetic friend replied that she would come into the 
kitchen and write from Mrs. Stowe’s dictation while she 
directed “the bake.” So “in ten minutes she was seated— 
a table with flour, rolling-pin, ginger, and lard on one 
side; a dresser with eggs, pork and beans, and various cook- 
ing utensils on the other, and the babies seated near.” 
The friend found the right sheet of manuscript, and read 
the last written sentence. ‘ You remember?” she asked. 
“Yes. yes,” said Harriet, musingly,as she attempted to recover 
the thread of her story. ‘“Ma’am, shall I put the pork on the 
top of the beans?” said Minna, the “help.” ‘This question 
settled, “Come,” said the friend, “here it is—‘The tears 
streamed through her fingers, and her whole frame shook 
conyulsively.. What next?” ‘Her lover wept with her,” 
went on Mrs. Stowe, “nor dared he again touch the yoint so 
sacredly guarded—Minna, roll that crust a little thinner—Ile 
spoke in soothing tones—Minna, put some more coals in the 
oven.” So the story continues. ‘“ Thus we went on—cooking, 
writing, nursing, and laughing, till finally the piece was 
finished, ready to go to the editor.” Very funny, isitnot? Or 
very pathetic—which? FLorencE FENWICK-MILLER. 


OSBORNE, BAUER « CHEESEMAN’S 


NOVELTY IN PERFUMERY. 


SERIES OF 


AMMONIATED PERFUMES, 


Combining in One Bottle SMELLING SALTS and PERFUME 
for the Handkerchief. 


To be used as a PUNGENT and in the usual way as a 
BOUQUET. 


NEW 


ALL VARIETIES OF PERFUMES. 


AIT 00, b 
Manis ROS. > 
A Wek \ ig Wh oe 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores, price 2s, 6d. per Bottle, or Sample sent 
post-free, 30 Stamps, by the Sole Proprietors, 


almixture is a very satisfactory preparation, 


Is the purest and ONLY Antiseptic Saline in the Market, 
absolutely FREE from all injurious ingredients whatsoever. 


Extract from A, NoRMAN TATE’S Report: “Institute of Chemicai Technology, Liverpool, 
“The ingredients used are free from impuritios and injurious substances, and the result of their 


“A, N, TATE, F.LC,, F.C.S., Analyst.” 


A supply of Salt Regal should be kept in Every Nursery, Every Bedroom, Every Family Medicine 
Cupboard, Every Hotel, Every Institution, and Every Trayeller’s Trunk—all the World over. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
PEREUMERS TO THE QUEEN, 


19, GOLDEN -SQUARE, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W.! 


| enbunty ont agence ak ten Street att 
B’S Dee" SILVER PLATE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


( Yo SIZE ) Say NO, emphaticatly, to all old-fashioned worn-out Salines, and all Counterfeits of Salt Regal. 


—-<-- 


MAPPIN «WE 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer. 
In best Morocco Case, £2. 


No, 1 size Plate Chest 
OUZE Hee. es caus 

Nous! 5 5 
No. 4 ,, ES 


Two Sterling Silver Muffincers, in 
Morocco Case, Fluted, £2 15s. 


Sterling Silver Pap Bowl and Spoon, 
Fluted in Morocco Case, £4 10s. 


: Registered Design. 
Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons & Tongs, 
in Rich Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet, 
se) Re 


2 15s. 
Electro Silver, 1 Lis. 6d. 


Sterling Silver, Richly 
Chased Flower Vase, 
53 in. high, £3 16s, pair. 


Cut and Engraved Claret Jug, 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £4, los. 
Similar Design, Electro Mounts, 
£2 10s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Steck, in all Slzcs, 
fitted in strong Oak Chests. 


Sterling Silver Pepper Grinder 
with Cut Glass Body, BOS- 
Electro Silver ditto, Las. 


Blectyo Silver Sugar Bowl (Registered 
Design), Wheat Ears Gilt, 35s. 
Sifters 4s. cach extra. 


. ND CUTLERY WORKS, 
EC, LONDON, “mse: RevA3 STE Ben. 


Pair Sterling Silver Piano Candlesticks, 


Electro Silver, on Hard Nickel. Breakfast Dish, 
3} in. high, £3 10s. 


Converts into Three Dishes by Simply removing the 
Handle, £3 15s. 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., and 18, POULTRY, 


Electro Silver Toast Rack, Ng¢g Frame, 
and Butter Dish combined, £2 10s. 
Sterling Silver, £8 10s, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC, 


ME and €©O”S PUBLICATIONS, 
Gees LIGHT. Georges Bizet, 
Go. LIGHT. Georges Bizet. 


Melodie Religiease. for Mezz 
Violoncello, Harp or Piano, Ov 
Latin and English Words, 


Nut DETH. Benjamin Godard. 


23. net. 


NUE DETE. Benjamin Godard. 
Bt Duet for Mezzo-soprino and Contralto. 
anid English Words 


Lé BANC DE PIERRE. Ch. Gounod. 
E BANC DE PIERRE. Ch. Gounod. 


Song published in Three Keys (C, Biritone; D, 
M2 Tenor; H, Tenor). French and English 
Worlds 2% net. 


TIS TO PART.  F. Cellier. 
TIS TO PART. LF. Cellier. 


New Song, now heing sung by Miss Lucille Till, 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, and Mr. Durward Lely, 


23, net. 


He BONNY OAK-TREE. Edward Solomon. 
[He BONNY OAK-TRUEE. Edward Solomon. 


New Song, now being sung by Mr. Franklin Clive. 
Jn Two Keys (B flat and C). 
Scott. 23 net. 


Lo IN IDLENESS. - Caroline Lowthian. 
Le IN IDLENESS. Caroline Lowthian. 


New Song. Published in Three Keys (1 flat, 
Contralto: BF, Me Soprano; G, Soprano). Words 
by H. L. D'Arey Jaxone, 23, ner, 


Loves GUIDING STAR. 


The Popular Waltz Song. 
all her engagements. 23. net. 


Ppoveras GORDON. 
THE SONG OF THE YEAR. 
Sung everywhere. Always encored. 
in Keys to suit all voices. 


Let IN DARKNESS.  Part-Song. 
Arranged (expressly for the Balmoral Choir) 
from the celebrated Song a3 a Vart-Song hy the 
Composer, F. H. Cowen. Price 2d. 
THREE NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


Roe Seymour Smith. 
Morceau de Salon. 

PHILEIDA. Georg Asch. 

A MUSICAL RIDE. 


Pizzieato Danes. 
Atice Upton. 
ve Doseviptive Moreh. 
A NEW OPERET?A, 
MILE SILVER TROUT. 


By SIR RANDAL ROBERTS and HAMILTON 
CLARKE, Voeal Seore, 1s. net; Libretto, 6d. not. 


ETZLER and€).’S CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
OF DANCE MUSIC, , 

Containing the celebrated CARMEN LANCERS 

(Charles Godtrey) and Bight other Popular Dances, 
Beautifully Wlustrated. Price One Shilling. 


\ ETZLER and CO/’S CATALOGUES, 


MASON AND HAMLIN ORGANS, 
PIANOFORTES. 
HARMONIUMS, 
MUSTEL ORGANS, 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS, 
INS(tRUMENT FITTINGS. 
Me Metzler and Co. send these Catalogues 
gratis and post-free. 


WV ETZLER and CoO., 
404 4, GREAT MARLBOROUGILSTREET. LONDON, Ww. 


2 net, 


GAD 


Gat 


Words by Clement 


Sung by Nikita at 


Published 


23, cach net. 


MORLEY and CO7S NEW SONGS 
° Worth Sinving. 
Ready This Day. 
May be sung anywhere. 


AT TIER SPINNING WHEEL. 

iS MAUDE WHITE'S Last Song, 

“Stull oter her task, by day the mitron Lngers, 
Tntent her silken labours to prolong.” 


F (© to E flat), and @, 7 
\W ILL YOU COME BACK TO ME? 
Last and prettiest Song. 
AN 


FRANK MOS 
D, E flut (KH to E), and F, 
EVENING MELODY. 
BARNBY'S. Grandest Soug. 
“T passed within the minster old, 
Ant listened to the singing.” 
-D, E flit (2 to E), 1s 


[ae CAPTAIN OF THE LIFE-BOAT, 
WEATHERLY and DIBILL'S 
Finest Sone sung by S enor Foli. 
“World vou Inke-to hear a tale 
Of what amin can do? 
If yow'll gather round the capstan, boys, 
I'll toll the tale to you.” 
V, G (D to B), and A flat. 


ON CONWAY QUAY. 


IT. TROTERE’S 
° -Chitming New Song. 
A, B flit (D to E flat), and ©, 
Post-free 24 stamps oach. 


y DW VAULSES. 
The Most Fashionable of the Season. 


POMPEI VALSE. By Hermann Rosa. 


Played hy all the Leading Bands. 


\VHEN TilTE LIGHTS ARE LOW VALSE. 
By BONIIEUR. ©.\ genuine success.” 
Nur 


DAMOUR VALSE. [By Bonheur. 
W. Monruny and Co., 127, Regent-street, London, W. 


“Prettiest valse ever written.” 23. each. 

a eS ae : 

i EW MG SiO EP HOR 1890. 
THE RADIANT ARG (Song). M. PICCOLOMINIL 
OUR PRINCRS § (Valse). HUGH CLIFFORD. 
PAVAN (Spinish Dance, A COLLES. 

23.cach net. 
ELrox anil Co, 134, Oxford-street, W. 


i HE CHOROLISTHA.—The new Round 
= Diner. Invented hy EDWARD SCOTT. The Music of 
thie successful novelty, with full deseription of the Dance hy 
the Author now published. 23.60. net. ; 
VRANGLS anl DAy, 105. Oxford-street, W. 


GMALLWoopD's PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 

Ke Ulwood's Tutor Is the Rest of all, 
Smallwood's ‘Tutor Ts the Bost of ali. 
Simullwood's Tutor Js the Best of all. 

25.6.4. HoL—PRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


oun BRENSMEAD and Gon’s 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM TIRE, 
A may be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application, 
18, 20, und 25, Wigimore-street, London, W. 


JSTEY ORGANS. Over 214,000 Sold, 

4 Unrivalled in Tone, Best in Quality. 

_ Beautiful in Model and Finish. 

Tobe had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers, 


[QSTEY ORGAN “COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12, Rathhoane-place, Oxford-street, W, 
Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World, 


Thy 


Fister ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL, 


Price 2s 61, ner. ; post-free, 2s. 10sd. 


Soprano, Violin or * 
sun or Harmonium, 


Freneh 


-Garden Promenade Concerts, and 


NEW MUSIC. 


C Pea PPh LG 
ACK’S WEDDING MORN. 


e. Sung hy Mr. Barrington Foote at 
Colonel Mapleson’s tour with immense sue ‘ 


. 
ACK’S WEDDING MORN. The most 
successful sailor's song since * Naney Lee.” Kefran: 

Then here's a ringing cheer for every lassie dear 
Whose heart is constant wherever Ja ay resin, 
And here's to every tar who sails the sea atar, 
And may he find a lass as sweet and true 
Whei the ship, the ship comes home. 


Clifton Bingham, 
TPPELL ME TO STAY. 


"0; 


Boscovitz. 
lL Concerts on 


\ Tosti. Sung by 
Mr, Hirwen Jones, Mr. J. Robertson, and Mr. Arthur 
Oswald. Words by Clifton Bingham, In, EB flat, and FB, 


INGED ECHOES. Tosti. 


_ Words by John Muir. Sung hy Miss Lucille Saunders 
and Miss Grace Damian, In C, D flat, and i, 


ENETIAN SONG. Tosti. Words 
B.C, STEPHENSON. In B flat, D flat, B flat. and F. 


Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Reginald Groome, &e. 


ENETIAN SONG. Arranged as a Vocal 


Duet by the Composer in two Keys, D flat and F, 


| Sentiment which disting 


by | 


Sung by Madame Patey, Mr. J. Robertson, Mr. Arthur Oswald, 


NEW MUSIC. 


EW AVE MARIA.” Charles Gounod. 


30 Meditation adapted toa Second Prelude of J. 8. 
Sang by Madame Valeria at Covent-Garden,and receiy 
tumultuous applause, — 
Pr.ce 23, net. 
J.and J, HopKisc 


,95, New Bond-street, W. 


EW ~ AVE MARIA.” Charles Gounod. 
The* Daily Telezraph” says: “The * Ave Maria’ contains 
much that is beautiful, having not a little of that fervour of 
ushes the sacred works of Gounod.” 
Price 2s. net. 
J. ani J. HorKiNsoy, 9%, New Bond-street, W. 


% . 
EW “AVE MARIA.” — Charles Gounod. 
The“ Morning Post” says: © Not the least interesting 
fevture w sanew Meditation founded on Bach's Second Pre- 
lude in © minor. 
a marked impression upon the audience, and the solo voca 
ladaine Vatlerin), who lad delivered her share of the com- 
postion with beautiful expression, responded to the en- 
thusiastic cull at the conclusion,” 
r Price 23. net. 
J. and J. TMopKixson, 95, New Bond-street, W. 


- 

EW “AVE MARIA.” Charles Gounod. 
The “Mus‘cal. World” says: “An ‘Ave Maria,’ by 
Gounod, on Bach's Second Prelude in @ minor, bears a strong 
family resemblance to the well-known Meditation on the First 

Prelude, It is much more devotional in character.” 

Price 2s, ner, 
J. and J. HoPKLNson, 95, New Bond-street, W. 


23, cach net. 
r } 4 
T EN HUNTING SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


No, 133, containing : 
DRINK, PUPPY! DRINK! 
JOHN PEEL, &e. 

Complete, price 1s. net. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
"THEODORA. P. Bucalossi. 


MIXNHEODORA. New Waltz. 
By the Composer of 
“My Queen,” “ Mia Cara,” “ Rhoda,” &¢. 


BARBARA. Polka. 
BARBARA, Polka. By P. Bucalossi. 


Just published. 


Q'™ LONG AGO. Waltz. May Ostlere. 
LD LONG AGO. Waltz. May Ostlere. 


The last new Waltz by this most successful 
Composer. 


WINIERED. Waltz. Norfolk Megone. 
INIFRED. Waltz. Norfolk Megone. 


Played with great snece33 hy the Bind of the 
Wandering Minstrels. 23. each wet. > 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES.—GREAT 


SALE.— A number of the best Lustruments of all 
Descriptions. returned from hire, aud nearly as good as 
new, at greatly reduced prices for cash, or on the One, 
Two, or Three Years’ System,at CHAPPELL and COS. 
BROADWOOD, COTTAGE, and GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES. 
BECHSTHIN COTTAGE andGRAND PIANOFORTES. 
COLLARD COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
ERARD OBLIQUE and GRAND PIANOFORTHS. 
CUAPPELL PIANINOS, OVERSTRUNG and GRAND 


PIANOFORTES. 
CLOUGH and WARREN AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Secondhand, 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, Secondhand, 


A LARGE STOCK AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Full particulars by post, if desired, on application tu 


HAPPELL and C©O., 50, New Bond-street. 


and 15, Poultry. 


Just published. 


UNICULI FUNICULA WALTZ. 
By JOSEF MEISSLER, 


On L. Denza’s Famous Song. 


UNICULI FUNICULA WALTZ. 
By the Composer of 
* Dream Faces.” 
UNICULI FUNICULA WALTZ. 
Peantifully Ulustrated with av 
View of the Bay of Naples. 
‘UNICULL FUNICULA WALTZ. 


By the Composer of 
“Ehren on the Rhine.” 


FUNICULA WALTZ. 


Will he the most 
Popular Waltz of the year. 


FUNICULI FUNICULA WALTZ. 
Price 2s. nef, 
post-frey. 


FA UNICULI FUNICULA WALTZ may be 


had of all Musiesellers throughout the country. antof 
G. Ricorpi and Co., 265, Regent-street, London, W. 


GIGNOR TOSTTS NEW AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL SONG. 


ELL THEM! 
Mus‘e by F. PAOLO TOSTI. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 


ELL THEM ! 

“This song is one that can well he recommended ; it 
isin F. Paolo Tosti's best style. Thedelightful themes 
are so taking that anyone singing them cannot fail to 
be appreciated. Graceful words have been supplied 
by Clifton Bingham.’—Freemason's Chronicle. 


ELL THEM ! 


Sung by Mr. Barton MeGuckin, Madame? Florence Winn, 
and all the leading vocalists, 
PELL 


Foy ICULI 


THEM! 
Published in F, A flat, B flat, and C. 
Price 23. net, post-free. 


ELL THEM ! 

“An excellent composition in both senses of the 
word, and should become poplar among the whole 
musical pudlic.”—Sonthport Visitor. 

To be had of all Musicsellers, and of 
G. Rrcorpr and Co., 265, Kegent-strcet, W. 
ANDOLINE.— A Catalogue containing 
over 500 Pieces arranged for Mandoline and Piano, 
Mandoline and Guitar, &c., may be had post-free on appli- 
cation to 
G RICORDI and CO., 265, Regent-street, 
° London, W. 


MA CHERIE WALTZ. By Percy M. 
Hewitt. The popularity of this lovely Waltz is simply 
) extraordinary. 
A CHERIE WALTZ. By Percy M. 
Hewitt. Fourteenth BEiition. Played at Covent- 


received with immense 
applause. The most successful Waltz of the Season. One 
of our leading bandinasters writes: “ I think it is the best 
waltz that has been written for many ys.” Price 2s, net.— 
THK LONDON MusiG PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street. Y 


G WEETHEART. Percy M. Hewitt's 


New Song (adapted from the celebrated “Ma Cherie 
Waltz”). Sung in most of the Christinas pantomimes this 
year,and by Miss Susetta Fenn, Mr. Warren Trevor, and Mr, 
Sinclair Dunn, &e., and by the composer, In Four Keys, 
price 
o4, Great Marlborough street, W. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIC EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCINTY Of ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 te guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for TIRE. 


i Usican BOXES.—Messrs. Nicole Fréres, 
ee 21. Ely-place, London, B.C. (Geneva, Estab, 1815) invite 
Be Shechion of thePEREFHPOLINTERCHANGEABLE MUSICAL 
Beare Which a variety of delightful airs ave produced, 
Hepairsof Bvery Description. Price List No. 6 post-free. 


\O LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
a lerge reduction and post-tree. All New Songs, Picces, 

&e., eB New comes, best editions, Prices com- 
nee 4d., Gi., Sd, 
MorearT, 2 . Caledonian-road, London, N. Wstallished 1827, 


23. net.—THE LONDON Music PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
SONS, 


of the 


Catalogues sent gratis post-free.—J, W. | 


EW “AVE MARIA.” Charles Gounod. 


The “Weekly Dispatch” says; “ Madame Valleria intro- | 


ducedan‘ Ave Maria,’ founded on Bach's Second Prelude in 
© minor, r 
master’s most religious 


© 28. net 
, New Bond-street, W. 


Tt Pere ¥ as ai 
EW ~ AVE MARIA.” ~~ Charles Gounod, 
Violin Obbligato written by the eminent Violinist 
: _M. Tivadar Nachez. 
Published in th keys, A, CO (C to G), to D. 
» 23. net. 
J. and J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond-strect, W. 


J. and J. Torx 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 
to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs, to 80 gs. ; Three-Years' 
System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash. Lists f 
10i and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, UC, 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESORIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Jllustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


This, the first performance-in England,made ! 
st | 


Ttis " deeply ea beesy? piece in the French | 
le.’ 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
TT HE BRIGHTON : SEASON; 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &e, 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available cight days, 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Seascn Tickets 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Vollman Drawing-Room Cars hetween London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First 

Class Cheap Train from Victoria loam. Day Retwn 
Tickets 12s, 6d., including Pullinan Car, available to return by 
any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. First Class 


Cheap Trains from. Victori 045 am. and 12.15 pm. 
ealling at Clapham Junction and pydon. Returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) or W Brighton by any Train 
the same day, Fare, First Class, 10s, 

Pullman Vestibule, Drawing-room, and Smoking Cars are 
run in the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to Brighton (Cen- 
tral Station), returning from Brighton Central Station) Ly 
the d pm.and 840 p.m. Trains, Special Cheap Fare from Vic- 
toria, Including Pullman Car, 12s 
(First Ch 
(Central § 


1 also available for return 
by any other Train same day from Brighton 
ation) or West Brighton. 


| RIGHTON—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 

EVERY SATURDAY, Chen) First-Class Trains from 
Victoria at 1040 and 11.40 a.m., calling at Clapham Junetion ; 
and from London Bridge at 9.30a.m. and 12 noon, ealling at 
East Croydon. % 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—Ist Class, 
Half a Guinea, including adinission to the Aquarium and the 
Royal Pavilion, 


PABIS—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 

A Improved Expres 

London to Paris (1, 2. 


Service Weekdays 


nd Sun 


Class), Pavis to London (1. 2,8 ¢ jes), 
: dep. +i dep. 

Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m.| Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 par. 

London Bridge (City) 9 pan. arr, 


: 4 arr. 
Paris (St. TL 


rc) 80 a.m, 
Fares—Single, F 
Return, First 58: 
Powerful Paddle- vins, &e, 
Trains runalongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


YOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 

i books and Handbills, to he obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained s—West- 
End General Offices, 28, Regent-cirens, Piceadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-huildings, Trafalgar-square; H Agency, Cornhill; 
Cook's Office, Ludgate-cirer and G Office, 142, Strand. 

“(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


[_RARDS' PIANOS.—Messrs. BRARD, of 


18. Great Marlborough-street. London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Maje and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pranofurtesare heing Sold 
hearing the name of “ Erard” which are not 
ficture. For information as 
Marlhorough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs, 


Ih RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, 

4 59 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 

rand Prize (higher than Gotd Medal) at Paris Exlibition 


co 


from 


1889. 
TPHOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


£28. 


The New Ironframe) COTTAGE PIANO, 
7 octaves, with every improvement. One of 
the best panos ever made, Drawings free, 
| THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 

27, Baker-strect, W. 


Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsowe 
Italian walnut wood cise, elaborately carved 
nnd fretwork front. and eabriole tr legs, 
Drawings post-tree, Packed free, and fi wrded, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 

27, Biker-street, Portman-sqnare, London, W. 


£35. 


"ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS. AND 
on N 50 per eent discount. Ten 
yoars’ vey terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guincas, 


10 guineas, 1 
Qluss 0, 14 guineas, | 
QOlass’'1,17 guines 
Olass 2,20 gui 

Amer 1 Organs, hy all the best. ker: om 4h enineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchinged free if net approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post-frec DALMAINE and 
OO, (Established 104 Years), 01. Finshury-pavement, London, 


Comoe euat MENTIER. 
Awarded 
the 
THGMEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXILBITIONS. 


MENIER in 
PACKETS. 


a. &e, 
188 3,23 guinens. | Class 6,35 guineas, 

g Class 7,40 guineas, 

do guineas, 


(CHOCOLAT 3b. and #1b. 


Roy 
DREAKEAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


MEN NDE R. 
Daily Consumption 
eeds 50 Tons. 


CG uUocoLat 


Paris, 
Tondon, 
New York, 


( IIOCOLAT MENIER, 


Sold Everywhere. 


WAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON'S Terald) 


c 
3 


OMee, Painting in heraldie colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGRER 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and ties, Book- 


plates engraved in medimval and modern styles. Signet rings, 
13-carat, from 423.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C, 


YULLETON’S GUINDA BOX of CRESTED 

/ STATIONERY—a Nalf-ream of BEST QUALITY Payer 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES. all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No cha wengraving steeldic, Wedding 
and Invitation Cards, ard-plate and 50 hest Visiting 
Vards, 23, 84.—T, CULLET Seal Engraver. 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


(oeses 
ANTIBILIOUS 


P! ILLS. | 


PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. 


(ocean ANTIBILIOUS 


Cocks ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE. 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
VOR INDIGESTION, 


PILLS. 


(KOcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS : 
/ FOR HEARTBURN, 


MARVELLOUS VALUE, FOUR STAMPS. 


G END US FOUR STAMPS. and we will | 
2 


World's ¢ 


J superbly 
NGRAVIN 


onenddress, A 
enwell-road, London, B.0, 


f their inanu- | 
to authenticity apply at1s8, Greet | 


UMBLES.—Langland Bay Motel, near 
Swansea.—THE MENTONE OF WALES. 

The sheltered position of Langland Bay, with its southern 
aspect and balmy air, which entitle if to be called the 
Mentone of Wales, renders it a most desirable Winter 
Residence. Strongly recommended by members of the medi- 
eal profession, 

Kor taviff, carriages, &c., address 


UCERN E.— Tlétels 
Luecernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schiwe rhof. The eleetrie belt is supplied in the ac 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or serv ee, 
HAtser Prenns, Pre prictors, 


INTER. SEAS ON.—SPAIN. 
HOTEL COLON, HUELVA, 
ANDALUSIA, 
Bost Motel in Spain, fitted with complete English ranitary 
appliances, 
Pension, 10f, per Day, including Table Wine, 
Resident Doctor. 
Railway Dares, First and Second Class, Lislon to Duelva 
about 483 and 36s, respectively. 
Address SECRETARY, Huelva Hotel Company, 
11, Old Jewry Cham! ers, London, B.C, 


THR MANAGER, 


Schweizerhof and 


DEDICATED TO H.R.1l, THR: PRINCE OF WALES. 
THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED, 
INDU-KOH ; Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyend the Himalayas, By Major-General 


DONALD MACINTYRE, V.C,, lute Prince of Wales's Own 
Goorkhas ; Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo, 
With numerous Hiustrations. 21s. 

“We hi ead many books on Himalayan, Cashmerean, and 


Thihbetan sport, but none more plea 
amusing, or more instructive."—Satr ay Review, 

“The interest is kept up from start to finish,and no ane 
who cares at all for sport will desire the omission of a single 


nt, more modest, more 


he reader of hooks of wild sport the good Inek 
¢ like General Macintyre’s ‘ Hindu-RKeh,’ 1t is 


r m cover to cover with bunting lore and adven- 

i an. : 
i read a more entertain’ng hook about Himalayrn 
sport. ... We should very much like togivea miniature echo 
of the whole book, which in every chapter has anused us 


keenly."—Rod and Gun. x 
“So erent is the variety of rangeand subjects inthis volume 
that we have been able only to indicate, not fully deseribe, 
its character; and we lny it down with that feeling of sntis- 
faction whieh is imparted hy someth ng well done,and the 
sense of clear gain.”—Spectator, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SeNxs, Edinhurghand Lon*on. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BAYLE'S ROMANCE.” 
AYGROVE:' A*~ Family Higtory, By 


W. FRASER RAE, Author of “A Modern Brigand,” &c., 
In 3 ve CLOWN BVO, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS' JEWELS,” 
IR CHARLES DANVERS. 
Tn 2 vols., crown sro, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHEOUNS.” 
pévrs SISTER. By F. M. PEARD. 
In 8 vol, crown syo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF © DR. EDITM ROMNEY,” 
ER OWN COUNSEL. By the Author 


of © An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. In3 yols., crown 8ve. 


Ricuarnd BenriEy and Son, New LEurlington-street. 


THE BEST VALUE FOR ONE SHILLING 
JUST READY, at all Booksellers’ and 1 at 
price ONE SHILLING, 

THE GRAND DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMPER OF 


GQ YLvira’s HOME JOURNAL 
K Containing : : 
NINETY-SIX PAGES of v interesting Stores, 
Fashions, Needlework. F 
A LARGE EXTRA SHEET OF FASILIONS, in Faney Dress, 
Ball, and Bridal Costum 
l } N of « Bodice for BI Dress, 
yeoof the year, 


UT PAPER, PAT 
© al Value af this year 5 
A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A SMART MANTLE 
for the present season. A 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF THE LATEST 
PARIS PASHIONS. 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE 


(size 15in. by 20 in,, admirably suited for framing), 
enting “CARMEN” (the heroine of Bizet's charm ty 


YER OFFERED, 
way Bookstalls, 


Articles, 


0c 


repre 


Y is also PRESENTED GRATIS with THE GWAND 
DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of SYLVIA'S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


Now ready at all booksellers 
comp ete ; or, post-free, for 1s 
Warp, Lock, and C 


., Salishury-square, B.C. 


Price 13., post-free, 


N OSE AND TITROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
J, Epps and Co., 170, Picendilly ; and 48, Threadnecdle-st. 


Price Is., post-free, 


((OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PREVENTING, 
COLD-CU RIN: 

By JOUN 

* A hook for every louse. 

J. Errs and Co., 170, Pice 


needle- 


1s., post-free, 


ANCER AND — SIMPLE 
/ DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. By G 
H, RENSHAW, 356, Stra V 


TUMOURS 


A LMANACK for EVERYONE 
a Pages with 8cO Ilhustrations, 
is Paper. 
mie LS t. WENABLES and SONS, London, E. 


Send address and 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated June 19, 1882), with a codicil (dated Aug. 8, 
1888), of Dame Renira Antoinette Bentinck (widow of General 
Sir Henry John William Bentinck, K.C.B.), late of No. 22, 
Upper Grosvenor-street, who died on Sept. 23 last, was proved 
on Noy. 11 by Lady Elizabeth Villiers and Alexander Forbes 
"Tweedie, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £45,000, The testatrix bequeaths 
£59 each to the National Life-Boat Institution, and the Sea- 
men's Hospital, late the Dreadnought, Greenwich; and 
loxicies to cousins, her executor, Mr. ‘I'weedie, butler, maid, 
soldier servant of her late husband, and others.~ There are 
many specific gifts to relatives, including some family 
portraits and otver articles to the Duke of Portland. She 
appoints out of the trust funds under a settlement amounting 
to over £45.000 stock. £10,000 thereof, on the death of the 
Ton. Elizabeth Lady Hawkins Whitshed, to herniece Renira 
Pollard, in the place of the Duke of Portland, who sinee the 
settlement has succeeded to the title ; but does not otherwise 
exercis? her power of appointment over the said trust funds. 
The residue of her property she leaves to her nephew, Colonel 
Henry Charles Augustus Frederick William Aldenburgh 
Bentinck. 

The will and ¢odicils of Mr. Charles Binny Skinner, of The 
Chantry, Ipswich, and 57, Eecleston-square, who died on Sept. 2, 
1839, have just been proved by John Steuart, John Matheson 
Macdonald, and Walter Georgé Andrewes, the executors. After 
giving some pecuniary legacies and annuities, the testator gives 
the residue of his property, upon trusts, for the benefit of his 
wife and children. The personalty is sworn at £267,387 14s. 3d. 


The will (dated April 18. 1889) of Mr. John Holt, late of 
the Marine Brewery, Ratcliff, and of Ellesmere, Twickenham 
Park, formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Tower Hamlets 
Volunteers, who died on Oct. 10, was proved on Nov. 13 by 
Mrs. Mary Holt, the widow, Alfred Holt, his son, Robert 
Sidney Mitford, his son-in-law, and William Smith Browne, 
his brother-in-law, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £116,000. The testator bequeaths all 
his household effects and a legacy to his wife; and gives 
legacies to his son Alfred, to each of his daughters, and to the 
executors, R. S. Mitford and W. 8. Browne ; and he also gives 
legacies and annuities to some of his servants ; and directs that 


his wife shall have the use and enjoyment of his residence, 
Ellesmere, during her life. ‘Che residue of his estate, both real 
and personal, he bequeaths, in trust, to pay annuities to his 
widow, his son Alfred, and his daughters, and to invest the 
surplus income during his widow’s life, and after her death to 
pay £5000 to his son Alfred, and to divide £90,000 equally 
aniong all his children; and the residue, one eighth to his 
son Millner Holt, one eighth to his son Alfred, and the re- 
mainder equally among all his children, the daughters’ 
shares being settled on them and their children. 

“The will (dated Ang. 28, 1884), with a codicil (dated 
Oct, 27. 1887), of Mr. Joseph Laing, late of No. 17, Castlenau- 
villas, Barnes, who died on Oct. 2, was proved on Noy. 13 by 
John Glover and John Mills, two of the execntors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £89,000. The 
testator bequeaths £200 each to the Stockton-on-Tees Cottage 
Hospital, the North Riding Infirmary (Middlesbrough), the 
Marine Society (Bishopsgate-street), and the Shipwrecked 
Tishermen and Mariners’ Society ; his residence, with the 
household furniture and effects, to his wife, Mrs. Hlizabeth 
Mary: Laing; £25,000, upon trust, for her, for life; and 
legacies to his executors. ‘The residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate he leayes, upon trust, for all his children in equal 
shares. In default of children the residue is to be divided 
into cighteen parts, four of which he gives to his sister, Sarah 
Ann Clay ; four, upon trust, for his niece Emily Lee ; two, 
upon trust, for each of his nieces Mary Ann Collison, Sarah 
Mann, Laura Bradley, and Annie Clay; one to his godson, 
Septimus Joseph Lee; and one, upon trust, for Ethel Emily, 
the daughter of the said Emily Lee. 

The will (dated May 8, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
July 11, 1888), of Mr. Thomas Frederic Artindale, formerly of 
Brown Hill, Burnley, Lancashire, and late of No. 17, Grosvenor- 
road, Scarborough, who died on Aug. 31 last, was proved on 
Nov. 8 by Edmund Salway Ford, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £70,000. 
The testator bequeaths £300 and all his plate, pictures, wines, 
books. furniture, household effects, horses, and carriages to his 
wife, Mrs. Florence Ada Artindale; he also leaves her his 
residence at Scarborough, for life, the chief rent of which is 
directed to be paid out of his estate, and an annuity of £800, 
subject to reduction in the event of her marrying again ; and 
contingent legacies to his brother and two sisters. The 


residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to all his 
children, the shares of a son and daughter respectively to be 
as four to three. 

The will (dated Feb. 10, 1879) of Francisco Ribeiro de 
Faria, Viscount de Barros Lima. late of No, 39, Rua da Tor- 
rinha, Oporto, who died on April 14 last, was proved in London 
on Noy. 8 by John Battcock, acting under a power of attorney 
from the exectitors, the value of the personal estate in this 
country amounting to over £53,000. The testator bequeaths 
one million reis for a tombstone over his burial-place ; a legacy 
of one million reis and an annuity of three million reis to his 
housekeeper, Dona Anna Augusta dOliveira, and he gives her 
the right to select out of his house furniture to the value of 
500,000 reis and plate to the value of 150,000 reis. _ As to the 
residue of his property, he appoints his nephews, Manuel and 
Francisea, his heirs in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 4, 1882) of Mr. John Sanger, 
formerly of Sanger’s Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge-road, 
theatrical maniger and cireus proprietor, and late of St. Ann’s- 
road, Stamford-hill, who died on Aug. 22 last, at Ipswich 
was proved on Noy, 12 by Mrs. Elizabeth Sanger, the widow, 
and John Sanger, the son, two of the executors. the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £46.000. The 
testator bequeaths his plate, prints, books, furniture, articles 
of household use or ornament, wines and consumable stores, 
and £1000 to his wife, and he gives her power to carry on for 
her own benefit the business of an equestrian circus, to exhibit 
in connection therewith his wild beasts, and to use all his 
horses, &c. Subject thereto he leaves the residue of his real 
and personal estate, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then 
for all his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 7, 1880), with a codicil (dated 
July 24, 1886), of Miss Madeline Hill, late of No. 16, Cam- 
bridge-square, Hyde Park. who died on Oct. 2, at Boulogne, 
was proved on Noy. 1 by Miss Matilda Hill, the sister, one of 
the executrixes, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £19,000. The testatrix bequeaths £300 to the Orphanage 
of Merey (Randolph-gardens, Kilburn), £100 each to St. 
Andrew's Hospital (Folkestone) and Westgate Convalescent 
Home; £1000 each to her sisters, Letitia Dreffell, Harriet 
Brown, Matilda Hill, and Eliza Hill, and legacics to god- 
children and others. ‘The residue of her real and personal 
estate she gives to her two sisters Matilda and Eliza. 


AN HOUTEN’ 


BEST 4 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY 


DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


_ PURE FAULKNER'S 


Soluble | @*a."% 


S 
Cocoa 


LANGET.—«“ Delicate aroma."—" PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.— « It is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—‘ PurRITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


A FACT.—Hair Colour Wash. By damping 
a the Wir with this Wash, in two hours its original colour 
is restored. No wasting: or preparation required, 108, 6d., post 
for stummps—A LEX. ROSS, 21, Lami’s Condu.t-street, London. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL tROCHES 


B27 Care Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritvtion or Sorencss of the Throat, 
Relleve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chomists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
1s. 13d. per Box. 


SS Co Y8 BN a SE 
See that the words * Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


DIATUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


SILVER 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


free to all parts of the World. 


The chief reason for the great adyantages offered by HY. PEASE & COS SUCCESS 
washing, carding, and combing, the entire process of manufacture is 


New Dresses! Mew Dresses! 


For the Winter of 1889. 


LADIBS are invited to write for the New Winter Range of Patterns, comprising upwards of a Thousand Varieties of the 

Latest Fashionable Novelties in the highest class of Pure Wool Fabries of cvery description, for Ladies’, Children’s, and 

Gentlemen's indoor and outdoor Dress, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, Travelling Dress, Suitings, &c. 

few Shillings for a full Dress Length, and proportionately cheap for the higher grades of Sterling Cloths. 

The Celebrated DARLINGTON Gold Medal MERINOES AND CASHMERES, all in 
the Newest Colours, also the Darlington Cross-Warp Serges. 


Double Yarns, Woven both ways of the Cloth, absolutely indestruetible—Wind and Storm Proof, Rain Proo*, Salt Water 
Any length of Material is cut, and if not approved will be exchanged within Seven Days. All parcels 

ure delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 
&@=> Ladies in London are invited to call at the London Sample Room, 244, REGENT-STREET (Corner of Little 


fi 


AFTERNOON TRA-SERVICH, 
Richiy Chased, £8 8s. 


Gold, 21s, 


LADIES 


Proof, Dust Proof. 


Argyli-street), where finished Costumes, a full range of Patterns, and Goods may be seen in the piece. 
are in attendance to take Measurements and Instructions for Dressmaking, and prompt execution of all 


Assistants 


orders is guaranteed. 


JEWELLERS, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS) 


BUST SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, CHEESE 
SCOOP, and PICKLE FORK, in best Moroctv cc, 203, 


CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 


New Lity Broocn, 10s, 6d. 
Pearls and Diamonds, 


lretty Broocu, with Crystals or Pearl 
Centres, 15s, 


PLEASE WRITE 


SSORS is that they purchase their Wools divect from the English farmer. 
carried on in their own mills, employing more than 1000 hands, 


ALLIANCE, LI 


wl & 12, 


SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magn fiewn! Stones are set 
in GOLD WALL- MARKED, and 
made by most experieuced work- 
men; detection impossible ; aud 1 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The hrl- 
lianey and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


tie Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly fi ic g 
acids,a s 
stones dinmond-setters, aud 
peautifully finished. 


PEN. 83. Single-stone Earrings, from 10;- 

StTuD, 83. per scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 

bs Smaller Pendants, Necklets, &c., 80s. to £20. 

12s, Pair. 5s,6d,. Much worn for Court and other 


occasions. Testimomals from all 


Smaller, 10s. ( 


OLD. 


D: of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the Wor and haye 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly myited 
to INSPECT our maryellous selec- 
tion now ON VuEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


Noricn.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to he obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


“SOT 


*oooug LNWOS 


167, 


Established 1860, 


Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


FOR PATTERNS. 


After 


Prices ranging from a 


Ixperienced 


HENRY PEASE & GO’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, Estab. 1752. 


AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


MIT ED, 


CORN HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SILVER LUNCHEON FRAME, 
With Three Cut Glasses and Two 
Silver Spoons, £3 3s. 


12 Pairs DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, carved Ivory Handles, Chased Silver Ferrules, best Plated Blades, £5 10s. 
12 Pairs ditto, with Pearl Handles, lest Plated Blades, £8 103. 


Silver Blades, £12 6s. 


Siver Blades, £15 15s, 


DESIGNS 


and 
ESTIMATES 


STERLING SILVER CHALLENGE CUP. 


Mounted on Plinth, £8 5s, £11 1ds., £15, 12 FORKS to match .. 


12 FISH KNIVES, fine Ivory Handles, Silver Fe 


rrules, best Plated Blades.» ++ + £2 10s, 
‘ a OS 


oo ony oy . os “ . on oa ” ” n 


Silver Blades -. 


free to_ 
all parts of the 
World. 


* 
STERLING SILVER BOWM, mounted oD 
Plin th, Prices: £15, £20, £25 


we 
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for cleaning and polishing. 
oD foo) 


SOME OF 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” -—“Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the ¢ and that his treatment ts 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
preseribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
¥F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores (trey or White Hair to its Oricman 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Ts Nor a dye, and thevefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWRR 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
Ke NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RUNEWER may now be 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drue Co., 217, PULVON STREET, and all Druggists. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


in the 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Ts perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Ts partly composel of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d, per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in gless 
jars. Trice Is. 


ADVEIGEH TO MOTHHRS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, redueing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
rig eetee and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, per Bottle. 


Injurious Substances are used in the Manufacture of 


Brooke's Soa 


“MONKEY BRAND.” 


This Product has been tested by the leading Analysts of 
Great Britain, and pronounced 


“THe ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER.” 


The “LANCET” says:—‘ This Soap is specially recommended 
It answers admirably. 
in removing dirt and stains, at the same time giving a good polish.” 

The “ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says:—‘‘ It is well 
adapted for removing stains, rust and dirt.” 


Many others might be quoted did space permit, but the two highest 
medical authoritios will, it is hoped, be desmed sufficient. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING, 


METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, WINDOWS, 
Oll.-SLOTHS, BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RGDS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning 

For Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper Vessels, 

Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and a 1000 things 
and on Shipboard. 

REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, Etc. 


Sold by Grocers, tronmongers, and Chemists everywhere. 
near you, send 4d. in Stamps for full size bar, free by Post; 1/- for three bars, to 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY, 
36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London. 
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It is very effectual 


ITS USES. 


all Kitchen Utensils. 
Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
in Household, Shop, Factory, 


If not obtainable 


\ 
Of 
\\ i 


cee 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“This famous house—long establishe 1—is unrivalled by any H 
other in London or Paris for select style, endless varlety, and 
for the remarkable beauty and novelty of its ¢ A most 
important feature in its working is its strictly moderate ¥ 
cargos, for which it scarcely has an equal.”—Vide Press. 


vs, 


MOURNING ORDERS. | 
PETER ROBINSON'S expericneed 3 
Assistants and Diess-fitters 
trayel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
imme ilitely on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased ab the warehouse in London, 


NOTICE.—tTravelling exp2nses are not charged, however 
distant the residence may be. i 


Address Telegrams and Letters to 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


! PETER ROBINSON | MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


the only | } TOTIC E.—When- 
Prepared hy an ALFRED B. PI Dit 
LOGUE, Jt istullofu 
practical—and includes 
3a, Ludgate-hill, 


MNAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is furnishing send for 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
experienced Chemist, aud constantly prescribed hy the most 
eminent Skin Doctors.. Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stumps. MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. | 


ul information—elear, concise, and 
ne estimates, Post-free. 
(Bstablished 1760.) 


“ WYHERE 


throat tro than KEATING'S TL iiss 
saan will assure you of this facet. is speedy; they 
teontain no stronz-acting, buf only simple, drugs : the most 
Sold every where, in 133d, Tins. 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY ” 
W 


rill cough and 


QTAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should | 


read 2 book by a gentleman who cured himself after 
eee i 3 stamps from 


S—any medical 


. Post-free for 13 = 
rood, Willesden-line. Brondesbury, 
mpton Pavk, Huntingdon. 


delicate can take then. 


Ae) 4 


\ 
W rn 


Queen of Cocoas. 


See 


"TIS USED IN EVERY CLIME. 


5S CHINA and GLASS CATA- | 


| [Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SON 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Pe|ELLIMAN S 
be 2s -~ ofl aaa ha er 


WV etal 
Sl}! diy hy) AZ 


EMBROCATIONS: 
TOR SPRAINS, CURRS, AND SPLINTS WHKN FORMING, 
FOR OVMR-RWACHKS, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSKHS. 

FoR SORE THROA' AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, PRUISES, CAPPED LOCKS, 

FOR SORH SOL +, SORH BACKS. 

FOR SPRAINS, € RUSK 


“T find the results most satisfactory.” 
«3, G, Burson, J.P. (Major), 
“Master of the Kilkenny Hounds.” 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, Price 23., 2s. 6d., as, 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO,, Slough, Eng, 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBACGO, 
SPRAINS. 


fa a 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, j | 
‘12 

S&Co Slough Eng. 


STIFFNESS. 
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THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


MUSIC. 


The last of the three farewell appearances of Madame Adelina 
Patti. previous to her departure for America, took place at the 
Royai Albert Hail on Noy. 18, when, besides performances by 
the great prima donna, the programme again offered other 
strong attractions in the co-operation of some eminent vocalists 
and instrumentalists. The pieces set down for Madame Patti 
were the scena (with flutes, obbligati) from Meyerbeer's 
“L’Etoile du Nord,” the valse aria from Gounod's * Roméo et 
Juliette,” and, with Mr. Lloyd, the love duet from the same 
opera. The inevitable encores were replied to by singing 
familiar Scotch and English ballads. ‘lhe flautists in the 
scena were Mr. Radcliff and Mr. J. A. Hamilton. Mr. Ganz 
was to have conducted, but, owing to his recent domestic 
bereavement, his place was supplied by Mr. Randegger. There 
was an enormous attendance. The next news of the great 
prima donna will doubtless record a fresh series of Trans. 
atlantic triumphs. 

At the evening Popular Concert of Nov. 18 a new sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello was produced. It is the com- 
position of Professor Stanford, who composed it during a 
recent visit to the Italian residence of Signor Piatti, the 
eminent violoncellist, with whom the composer was associated 
in the performance of the sonata at the concert now referred to. 
The work consists of three divisions—‘* Allegretto con moto 
moderato,” “ Andante con moto,” and “ Allegro giusto.” ‘The 
general style is of that vague and discursive kind that so 
largely prevails in the modern German school. Probably 
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further hearing might disclose merits that were not at first 
apparent. |The last movement is animated, and therefore 
forms an acceptable contrast to the prevailing serious tone of 
the preceding music. Twonumbers of Joachim Raff's charm- 
ing “ Volker ” for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, were 
exquisitely rendered by Madame Néruda, accompanied by 
.Mdule. Olga Néruda. Brahms’s gipsy songs were, as on other 
occasions, a feature of the programme. The vocalists were 
Mrs. Henschel and Miss L. Little, Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. 
Henschel, with Madame Haas as pianist 

An attractive accession to London musical activity is the 
resumption of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts 
(at St. James's Tall). now in their twenty-third season. _ The 
programme of the first concert of the new series comprised 
some important new songs by foreign and Hnglish composers 
of celebrity, whose productions will have to be spoken of 
hereafter, 

To our recent notice of the first of the new series of 
Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts may be added a 
line or two in recognition of the acceptable changes made in 
two respects—the alteration of the hour of commencement 
from half past eight to the more convenient time (to the 
majority) of eight o’clock: and the supply of a _pro- 
gramme and analytical remarks for the moderate charge of 
sixpence. 

Another important and welcome addition to winter music 
is the establishment of a series of orchestral concerts at St. 
James's Hall, conducted and directed by Sir Charles Ilallé, 


whose famous Manchester band (of about a hundred skilled 
executants) will now add a metropolitan to their previous 
wide provincial reputation. The first of the four concerts 
took place too late (Noy. 22) for more than mere mention at 
present. Of the comprehensive nature of the programmes 
some notion may be formed from the first, which promised 
performances of works by Cherubini, Dvorak, Beethoven, ana 
Berlioz. 

The fifth of the new series of Saturday afternoon concerts 
at the Orystal Palace calls for merely brief mention, haying 
consisted of a performance of ‘St. Paul,” Mendelssohn's first 
oratorio, which is too familiar to require comment now. ‘The 
principal vocalists on Noy. 16 were Misses Anna Williams and 
M. Mackenzie, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Brereton. The oratorio las, 
for some years, been somewhat put in the background by the 
composer's second work of the kind, “ Elijah,” so that to many 
(of the younger generation) it had a special interest that diew 
a very large attendance on the occasion now referred to. ‘The 
great and many merits of “St. Paul” should ensure it more 
frequent hearing than it has received of late, 


The Musical Artists’ Society's fifty-second concert, 
announced for Noy. 16 at Princes’ Hall, put forth a varied 
programme of vocal and instrumental music, chiefly by 
English composers of the present day. On the same dato, 
Madame Campbell-Perugini and Miss M. Hutton were to give 
the first of three vocal recitals at Steinway Hall, and Miss A. 
Bartlett announced the first of fonr historical pianoforte 
recitals at the Hampstead Conservatoire Hall. 


SPEARMAN'’S 


ROYAL NAVY, WOADED BLACKS, 
AND FANCY COLOURED 


ANY LENGTH S iE. RG ES gs 


CUT. 

Unsurpassed for Strength and Quality, in Weavings 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, and Little Folk, Is. 64d. 
and Is. 114d. the yard. Ladies and Gentlemen should 
sen | for Patterns Direct to the only Address : 


PLYMOUTH. 
H ANNA'S Cc 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s, 1/6 to 7/6 dozen .. Fe 


Ladies’ 2'6 to 11/6" ,, st 
Gents’ 3/6 to 15/- —_,, Rel eae 

Hemstitchea— es 
Ladies’ 3/- to 25/- rs 
Gents’ 5/- to 30/- a 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES in Thread-drawn Work. 
y variety of House and Table Linen Dinnor From 

eached, not whitened 
rength of the fabric. 
nee and ard 


Ev 
THE FACTORY—hand-wovyen and frass-} 
hy chemical process, which reduces th 
Distinguished for thetr beautiful app 
weir. Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Old Shir efitted.— nplesand 
price-lists t-free to any part of the world.—Carriage paid 
within United Kingdom. Goods packed for Export. 

An enormous saring is effected by purchasing direct from the 
manufacturers, 25° The Home of Irish Linen Industry. 


HANNA & CO., LURGAN, IRELAND. 


“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Ts constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
niwrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, - 
the outline improved, a per- Sc 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
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“FASHIONS IN FUR 


found.” —Letract. 


seem to grow 
every year more tasteful and more artistic, and it 
is a certain fact that the fur garments of the 
present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 
and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally 
unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. 
especially the case at the International 
Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 
where the latest novelties in fur garments of the 


best quality and smartest design may always be 


YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.—EVERY 
EVENING, at Right o'Clock, THE DEAD HEART. Mr, 
Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Rig 
Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry,  lox-oftice ( 
daily Ten to Five. Carriages at Kleven 


r 
1 


a open 


OUVENIR of the DEAD HEART, at the 
Lyceum. — Pictures by J. BERNARD PARTRI 
HAWESCRAVEN, W. TELBIN.andJ, WARKER.—C; 
and Co. To be had everywhere, 
Theatre, price 1s. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 

SOCIETY, the NEW GALLERY, Regent-street, - SECON D 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, Ten t¢ x. Admission, 1 
WALTER CRANE. President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary, 


(PRE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 
POULTRY SHOW _ 18s9, 

The FORTY-FIRST GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
FAT CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, POULTRY, CORN, ROO 
and IMPLEMENTS will be held in Bingley Hall, Birming 
on SATURDAY, NOY. 30, : 

Admission to witness the Judging of the Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pigs (but not the Poultry until Two pan.), 108.; Monday, 
Dec. 2, 5s.; Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1s.; Wednesday, Dee, .4, and 
Thursday. Dec. 5, 1s, till Five o’clock ; after that hour, 6d. 


L 
Post-tfree from Lyceum 


This is 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


163 & 198, REGENT- STREET, LONDON. 


For Excursion Trains and other Special Arrangements, sce 
the advertisements and the bills of the various Companies. 


WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 
DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (Complete in itself). 


TNHE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATID 
MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d., 
contains :— 


1, ALL HANDS TO THE PUMP. After H.S. Tuke. 2. FROM 
MOOR TO SKA. By Grant Allen. 3. CYCLE OF SIX LOVL- 
LYkIcs.—I. TWO LOVERS ARE PARTED. Words by 
Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 4. NAILS AND 
CHAINS. By the Rey. Harold Rylett. 5. FRENCH GIK1L.- 
HOOD. By Madame Guizot De Witt. 6. OH, DEAR! WHAT 


‘STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business was cstablishe] in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


CAN THE MATYER BE’? With Illustrations by Huck 
Thomson. 7 A MODERN PROBLEM. By Sheldon Clark 

8 YULETIDE, By P. Shaw Jeffrey. 9. POACHERS FURK 
AND FEATHERED, By G BE, Lodge. 10, AT THE CLt 
OF A YEAR. By Violet Fane, 11. THE GOLDEN DAC 
HUND. By Mary Vernon. 12. A STORIED TAVERN 
W. Outram Tristram. 
the Hon. EB. P. Thesiger, C.B. 


By 
13. CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOCLS, By 
rs 14, THE LABOURS OF THE 
XII, MONTHS — DECEMBER. By Heywood Sumner, 15. 


SNOW. By the Rev.; 


Prebendary Jones. 16. 1N THE PISLO. 
PONNESUS, _By 


aker, 17. THE CATS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By Professor W. M. Conway. 18. LA MULETTE, 
ANNO 1814. By _W. Clark Russell. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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oy 


the Mediterranean sea-coast. 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is alwa, 
sea-hreezes. The beach is covered with 
Hotels are grand and numerous, w 8 
e are comfortable villas and a lents, replete with 
comfort, 4s in some of our own places of summer resort 


CLARE E'S 


~ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 


da, 
miaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Ruine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Kétes, &e. E 
There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
auty of 16s position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only hy the favoured climate 
and by the inviting nery, but-also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 


YOUNG, CARTER, % OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 
'NHE VICTORIA GALLERY, 


207, 209, Regent-street, W. (lwo doors from Condut- 
street). will be OPENED on DEC. 16 w.th the HUMOROUS 
AND GROTESQUE ART EXHIBITION. Owne f suitable 
Works of Art are invited by the Council to for “1 them for 
Exhibition or Sale. - For formsand particulars apply to 
Sin Epwarpb Lex, Hon. See. 


British and Fo 
M‘'LEAN’S GALLI 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


STOP THE 
COUGH. 


BEFORE IT REACHES THE LUNGS 
By taking a small Bottle of 


SCOTY’S EMULSION. 
It will surely cure your cough at ence, 
and, unlike ordinary cough remedies, will 

strengthen and build up your system. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is a skilful com- 
bination of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, and the potency of these two 
great remedies has been increased thrce- 
fold by their ingenious combination into 
this palatable Emulsion. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION will cure Con- 
sumption in its early stages without fail, 
and will surely relieve in the later stages 
and greatly prolong life. 

FOR SICKLY WASTING CHILDREN AND 
FOR EMACIATION, it will increase flesh 
and strength when all other remedies 
have failed. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION of Cod Liver Oil 

' with Hypophosphites is palatable, and 
three times as effective as the plain oil. 
- Physicians prescribe it in preference to 
the plain oil, and admit its superiority. 
All Chemists at 2/6 and 4/6, 
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CLARKH’S 


pearance secured. | } eye + 
OF ALL DRAPERS. | ail it 0 0 t" W A R Mv FR 
Sole Proprietors (Wholesale) | i | | 0 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- 
“ centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they give a larger 
amount of light and heat than can be obtaine| in any other lamp of the 
Without smoke or sinell. 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 

By this invention any liquid food ean be pourel ous or drunk without 
scum or grease passing through the spout, and prevents spilling when 
poure? into a feeding-bottle, so univoilable with all other Pannikins. 
‘he Pannikins will fib all the old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be 
purchased separately. 


“PYRAMID” 


NIGHT LIGHTS and “FAIRY 


PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


Are the best in tho world, and the only suitable ones for burning in the 
above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &e. 
Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 33. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 

Tf any difficulty in obtaining them, write to CLARK'S « PYRAMID” 
AND “Parry” Licur CompANy, Limitel, Cricklewood, London, N.W., 
for neurest Agent's address. 


Soll everywhere. 


NOW READY. 16th Edition. 117th Thousand, 
Post-Free of Author, 53. Abridged Edition, 13. 


THE CURE oF CONSUMPTION 


BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. 
Containing also Chapters on the Cure of 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, AND CATARRIL 

Under this treatment an extranrdimary number of ec 

nounced incurable by the most eminent phy 1s, 

restored to health, proving that the dts », however far 

adyancei, isamenable to this method of eure. 
BY EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D. 
Phil., U.S.A., F.R.MLS., &., 

Lynton Mouse, Highbury Quadrant, London, N. ; Late Consult- 

ing Physician to the Home for Reclaimed Females, the Lower 

Clapton Orphan Asylum, and the Clapton Dispensary ; Author 

of * The Curative atment of Cousumption”; “Phthisis : 

its Diagnosis and Treatment”; “The Specific Treatment of 
Phthisis,” &c, 


EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER, 


HEALTH 


“The Infant was 
very delicate; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food. 
Theresultin ashort ¢ 
time was wonder- 
ful; the little fellow 
grew 
fat, and is now in 


strong and 


a thriving condi- 
tion —in fact, ‘the 
flower of the flock,’” 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION! 


FOR 
INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS 


waen 


(perfectly harmless ), 
G0 FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 
rejectel, It is in- 


e 9 L e 
Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 
THE UNFAILING 
SPECIFIC 
& RHEUMATISM. 
“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
Price 9s,, everywhere ; or free by post (as well 
as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 
“ Retained 
all other Foods are 
valuable.”—London 
Medical Record, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


1s Sold in Tins, at 
1s. 61, 28. 6d., and 
5s., by Chemists, &c., 
The 
Trade suppliel by 


everywhere, 


all wholesale houses. 


Asa WINTER RESORT, Monaco ocenpies t 
among the winter stations on the Medite 
onaccount of its climate, its numeron 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its ¢ ts, Whic 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Momico 
and Monte Carlo enjoy 2 perpetual spring, Monte Carlo is 
ae thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes trom 

ices 


DBEss SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
DRESS SHIRTS. 
Sixteen different sizes. Inthe Finest Lincn. 
53. Gil, 7s. Gd, 93, 6d. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA 
Special to Measure. 
Tilustrated Self-measnure post. free. 
T. FORD and O0., 41, Poultry. Londen. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three fords. ; Superior, 78. 6d, ; Wxtra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with h. Returned ready for 
use, Carriage pid. —R. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London, 


WwGLDIUS. — Great aes 


4 Gentlemen's Blastic and Woven Flaunel Shirts, 
do wot shrink m washing, Write for Patterns, and particulars 
will be sent carriage free, 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 

that will not shrink, not if wash¢ See one 

at our premises ; been worn twelve months, and was hed sume 
twenty times or more, 

GIDIUS. — PURE 

CLOTHING, Corer Vest 


SHIRTS. 


Specialty in 


WOOL  UNDER- 


and Pants, 82in. 60 


Sin, chest and waist, from 24, 6d., 4 &e. Tilustrated 
price and patterns of material free from 


RICHARD FORD and GCO,.41, Poultry, London, 


OLDEN ILAIR.—Robare’s AURHOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price ds. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents. R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 82, Berners-st., W- 


HOoLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment 18 we 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatisin. 


WHITE HANDS. 


MARRIS’S 
ALMOND TABLETS 


Will improve the ap- 
pearance of the Hands, 
however neglected 
they may have been. 
Of all Perfumers and 
Chemists. 


PROPRIETORS: 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, Berners-st., W., 
AND 
91-95, City-road, E.C., 

., LONDON. 
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and stole some jam and onions, which he found highly delectable. Not content with 


hants to the blush. 
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lephant about just now which will put any of Mr. Barnum 
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a burglar 


18 


- There 
Monday he broke into some stor 


es in Accrington, 


He devoured a whole 


this feat, he broke out again yesterday in Chorley, another Lancashire town, selecting groceries for his prey. 


the elephant 


? 


cheese, two boxes of biscuits, and other goods. When the show reaches St. Helens, which is in the Lancashire circuit 


will, no doubt, drop into Mr. Beecham’s establishment and help himself to a few hundred boxes of pills to counteract the ill-effects 


of his Chorley and Accrington feasts, which were rather a rich mixture.”—DPall Mall Gazette, October 18, 1889. 
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NICHOLSON’S 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 
“Good Taste with Economy.” Wholesale City Prices. 
MEDAL awarded to D. NICHOLSON & CO. PARIS 
EXHIBITION, for Excellence in Manufacture of Mantes, 
Costumes, and Furs. | 
The Choicest and Cheapest 
Stocks o 
DRESS FABRICS, SILKS, 
AND VELVETS. 
Patterns Free, 
New Costumes & 
Mantles atWhole- 
sale City Prices. 
100 Ilustra- 
tions of Cos- 
ke 


Price List of 
Household Linen, 
Furs, Boots and 


Shoes, Ladies* 
Underelothing, 
&e. Post Free, 
Patterns sent 
of all the New 
Dress Fabrics, 
from 


Sheetings. 
Flannels. 

Patterns Free. 

BALL DRESSES. 


Illustrations 
Free. 


DONOVAN ONE GUINEA STYLISH 
AUTUMN JACKET. 
In Smooth-Faced Cloth, with Beaver Collar 
and Lappel, Black and Colours. 


Extension of Premises. Incorporation of 4, Cheapside and 
68, Paternoster-row. 


NICHOLSON & CO., 
50 to 54, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 4, Cheapside; 
and 66, 67, and 68, Paternoster-row, London. 
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BEST 


HAND-MADE. TYLE. 


Yo.1,for Patterns £ 


yettes, and Corsets, post-free, 
yod taste.’—The Queen. | 
AD DT EB: BOURN EB, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baly-Linen Manufacturer, | 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Piccadilly). | 


WORTH et CIE. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE | 
IN FAILS.” | 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially | 
fitted, from 2} to LO guineas. | 
SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 


SHLECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea, 
Full Deseriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms | 
on application. 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ne 
= ¢PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


TRADE MARKS 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames | 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased | 
Stability and greater Neatness tothe | 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality. at a 
merely nominal price over inferior. 
makes. 


USE . 


FRY. 5 


URE CONCENTRATED 


oll pi aky ate « 


To 


secure this Article, please ask for 


ADAMS’S 


THE. ILLUSTRATED LONDON. NEWS 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining— 


Is made in a minute. 
eAllen &§ Hanburys 


Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiariy adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
supplying all that is reauired for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. 
Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Mistress Mary | 
(quite contrary)}..)s 
How does the m 
washing go; 
With dainty lace, 
and pillow- case, 
And dresses 
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Tuas IVY Soap that madethom so! 


“TVY" Soap cannot possibly be lost when in use. It FLOATS in the Wash-tub!—It FLOATS in the 
Bath!—It FLOATS in the Wash-bowl !—And FLOATS away with all Stains and Dirt from the Clothes. 
gay" Ir IS A LUXURY for the CHILDREN’S BATH. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP MADE. 


The only people who don't like “IVY” Soap are those who have never tried it. 


A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent, POST-FREE, on receipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining 


| “IVY” Soap we will send 1 Large Cake on receipt of 4 Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Stamps—POS'lT-F REE, 


Sole Makers-GGODWIN BROTHERS, MANCHESTER. 


HIERA TICGA— THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
ke | E RAT | CA —— A Parchment Paper at moderate price, 
Hard and Smooth, delightful to write upon. 
fal { E RAT | CA —— For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 
Court Envelopes. 1s. per 100. 
+] | E RAT | CA ___ Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. 5 Quires, 1s. Enyelop:s, 1s. 100, 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 
iH | E RAT | CA ____ Bach Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica.” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
rd | E RAT | CA ue HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


Samples Free. Pareels Carriage Paid. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
Dec. 22, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Po |_| S a Oilmen, &e. 
s Manuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


«© EXCELLENTI—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 16, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED 


GOLD MEDALS, Tins 
1884, 1886, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
a OBTAINABLE 
DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE. 
FLAVOUR. res 
zis COCOA ron IWVALIBS 
MOST DELICATE 
NUTRITIOUS. AND vi i LK CHILDREN 
REQUIRING AND ALL OF 
(Patent). 
NO DIGESTIVE WEAK 
som” SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. >=" 
; 5 


“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak,”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


e o>." : : 
a of = Polishing DAZZLING MIRROR 
liantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, 
Sold Brerywhere, in 6d. and 1s. Pots, 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


USED-BY. HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
FAVOURITE.” FINISH. 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most P t 
BRITANNIA: METAL, PLATINOID, &.  - as e 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


Nee a, ham § Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
| : ; Exhibitions. 
Ko Dard reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- 
2d. and 1d. Tins, and 1d. Cardboard Boxes. 
London Wholesale Dépot—ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


and ALL STOMACIL DISORDERS. 


NOV. 23, 1889 


eethams 
“J alycerine 
Ce yeum ver 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sort, SmooTH, and WHITE; cntirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
_ more effectually than any other preparation, 
No Lady who values her complexion should eyer be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 
BEWARE oF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
“BEETHAM” is the only genuine. | 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


“They fit perfectly, and are far 
superior to all the other Corsets I 
have tried.”—Signed, MARIE ROZE, 


THE YN 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET, 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. Exquisite Model. 
Perfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear, 
| re of worthless imitations, 


y rE y genuine Y & N t. is 
“f \ 7 ae ped “ Y & N Patent Diagonal 
Seam Corset, No, 116,” in ¢ THREE GOLD MEDALS! 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE 


g engraved or plain, in leather-covered case, 
a Free by Parcel Post in United Kingdom, 
ant 3s. 6d, A.W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston- 
to st. Birmingham, 
: Wholesale Manu. 
facturer,  Illns: 
Fo] trated Catalogue 
=) Free. 
eae ee Positiveiy cured by 
these Little Pills. 


CARTERS 


ITTLE 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A prr- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness. Bed Ta te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, cte. 
the 


PILLS. 


‘They regulate 
!Bowels and prevent 
ana Piles. The smallest ard 


Constpa ion 
easiest to tak>. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 
aud do not grips cr purge, but by their gentle 
‘action please all who use them. Hstablished 
'1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 1}d. fold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. ‘ 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 


THERE 18 NO QUACKERY ABOUT THES. : 
EAU @d’AMBERT is prepared according to {he 
Fiench Pharmacopeia under scientific supervision, and has 
just gained a 


PRIZE MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 


a VALUABLE and Effective 
Pests HILIOUS HEADACHES, 
Tt is guaranteed to give 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. Numerous ‘Testimonials on application. 

Price 1/1} or 2/9 rer Bottle, ofall Chemists,or  - 

EAU @AMBERT CO., 32, Fenchurch-street, London, EC. 
GREAT PRESERVATIVE AGAINST LOW FEVERS. 


vranted hy a Jury of Experts 
Temedy for INDIGESTION. S$ 


vee es 
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